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PREFACE 


An attempt has been made in this treatise to build up a cc^ected 
account of the life and laboura of ASvaghosa who wa_s one of the most 
distinouished poets, bom and brought up in the Theravada tradition, iroru 
the available Wterials. It is indeed an arduous task to prepare a usetal 
’ compendium of what we yet know of Asvaghosa both from his oto wotks 
and from other relative documents. ASvaghosa was the celebrated ^^^hor 
of two poetical works called the Buddhacarita and the Saundaravanm and 
a drama known by the name of Mriputra-Praharana. The firsb chapter 
rives a brief survey of his vTitings and the researches so far made about 
■ „A^vaghoaa and his works. The seconfe chapter forms an estimate of him as 
, a man. ‘The third chapter treats of his poetiM works, and _makes_an 
attempt to show his poetical genius from his own compositions, ih 
fourth chapter is devoted to a careful comparison of his views as a teaehOT 

with those given in Theravada Buddhist books. It also deals with the part 

played by him as a teacher. The fifth and the last chapter shows his 
masterly power of delineation of human characters and objects oi Mture. 
It must be admitted that many knotty points of Buddl^ phfiosophy and 
many important terms of Buddhist doctrine received luori treatment at 
his hands. Many other important points coimeoted with the history o 
ASvaghosa, as for example, his knowledge of Samkhya and Yoga practices, 
'have also been treated in this book. Several theories have cropped up 
about this great poet, which have been discussed and ^carded as they rert 
on a more or less slender basis of evidence. I have tried to ut^e fully ms 
works as weU as the other documents that furnish any information regardmg 

^™'This treatise is, I believe, the first of its kind. It supplies some new 
historical data and presents some new aspects of the problems conoemmg 
ASvaghosa. The importance of ASvaghosa as a, poet and teachOT has 
generally been discussed from the Brahmanical point of view. But 1 nave 
tried to show here that the Brahmanical side of hisMvyas was of secondapr 
importance. This was brought in just to serve as the historical back- 
ground of his own faith or as a means of embellishing his poetical delmea- 

It is for the scholars interested in the subject to judge hnw far I have 
succeeded in presenting a readable account of the celebrated P^t. t 
thankful to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for including it m their 
newly started Monograph Series. 
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Chapteb I 


A^VAGHOSA AHD HIS WRITINGS 

The life and work of A^vaghosa, one of India’s master-minds, are well 
worth a systematic study. The sources of this study are three-fold, viz. 
Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan. Among the pioneers who dealt with this 
subject we must mention the name of Samuel Beal who published an English 
translation of the Buddhacariia from the Chinese in 1883. ^ He was fol- 
lowed by Cowell who published the first edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
same work ^ and also an English translation in the Sacred Books of the East 
Series. ^ Teitaro Suzuki’s critical examination of the Chinese and Tibetan 
traditions in the introduction to his English translation of the Mahdydna 
Sraddhotpada-mstra from the Chinese ^ and Haraprasad Sastri’s edition 
of the Sanskrit text of the Saundarananda-hdvya ® have given a further 
impetus to the study of A^vaghosa. Johnston in the introduction to his 
English translation of the Buddhacariia ^ has carefully discussed and faith- 
fully stated A^vaghosa’s writings, religious views, talents and eminence. 
The contents of the Chinese translation of a work of which the Sanskrit 
title was taken to be Sutrdlankdra were only imperfectly known. Samuel 
BeaFs representation of select tales therefrom before the publication of an 
excellent translation by E. Huber in 1908 ^ is worthy of notice. The 
Bengali translation of the Saundarananda published by me in 1922 was the 
first translation made of the work in any language, ® To E. WeUer we owe 
the publication in 1923 of the Tibetan text of the Buddhacariia (Cantos 
I“Vin, IX-XVII) with its German translation, Das Lehen des Buddha 
von A&vaghosa, 

Among the scholars who have contributed most to the study of the 
subject from different points of view since the time of Samuel Beal, the 
name of Bohtlingk ® stands foremost. He has been followed by such great 
French, German, British, Japanese, American, Dutch, Belgian, Italian and 
Russian Indologists as Sylvain Levi, Kieihorn, Speyer, Winternitz, Win- 
disch I,^® Leumann, Liiders, Jacobi, F. W. Thomas, Keith, Gurner, Byodo, 
Anesaki, Kimura, Hopkins, Kern, Poussin, Windisch 11,1^ Strauss, 
Schrader, Hultzsch, Formiohi,!® Gawronski, Wassiljew,!^ Cappeller, 


1 The Fo-Sho-Hing-Taang-King^ SEE, Vol. XIX. 

2 The Buddhacariia of Mvaghosa {Anecdota Oxoniensiat 1893), 

» VoL XLIX, 1894. 

^ Published in 1900 under the title AiSvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahdydna, 

Bibliotheca Indica series. Re-issue, 1939 — ^First published in 1910. ^ 

® Punjab University Oriental publications No. 32, 1936, pp. xiii— xcviii. 
SutrdlarnJcdra traduit en frangais sur la version chinoise de Kumdrjtva pared. 
Hiiber, Paris, 1908; cf. Louis de la Valee Poussin, Le Museon, N.S., X, 1909, 86 foil. 

8 Published by Gurudas Chatterjee & Sons — ^First Ed. (1922) and Second Ed. 
(1923). 

® Author of Kritische Bemerkungen Zu Aswaghosa^s Buddhacariia (1894). 

Author of Mara und Buddha (1896). 

Author of Bvddhxds Oeburt und die Lehre Von der seelenwanderung (1908). 
Author of Nacklese Zu Aiwaghosd*s Buddhacariia (Taisho University Journal, 

1930). 

13 Author of ASwaghom, poeta del Buddhismo (1912). 

Author of D&r Buddhdsmus (St. Petersburg, I860). 
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Sekmidt, WoUgemuth ^ and Balmont. Among Indian scholars who have 
contributed to the subject mention may be made of Joglekar, Lokur, 
iJTftiidargikar, Pcind6ya» JagaimathOj Prasada, Sovani, Bhandari and Siikumar 
Ssn*^ ' 

The latest editions and translations of Aivaghosa’s Buddhucarita and 
Saundarawanda are due to Johnston whose iintimety death has snatched 
away from our midst a sound Sanskntist of balanced mind and weighty 

judgment. ^ x i 

The Chinese Tripitaka contains translations of eight different works, 
all ascribed to A^vaghosa and these are listed by Suzuki as follows 

(i) T(ii sh^7i^ t 3lQdidyd/yiOi-iTCitdd}hotpddQ/'‘^QMT(i,'tTMX^^\iQd 

into English by Teitaro Suzuki under the title of *.9 
Biscourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahay dTia^ \ 

(ii) Ta sung ti hsuan win p^n lun:^ A fundamental treatise on the 

spiritual stages for reaching final deliverance; 

(iii) Ta chmng yen lun ching : Mahdlahkdrasutra-Mstra, better Sutra- 

lahkara-mahaidstra; ® 

(iv) Fo shilhing tsan: Buddhacarita-kdpya; 

(v) Ni lean tzil win wu wu i ching : ® A sutra on a Nirgrantha’s asking 
about the theory of non-ego; 

(vi) Shi pu shan yeh iao ching : A sutra on the ten no-good deeds ; 

(vii) Shi shih fa wu shin sung : Fifty verses on the rules of serving 
a master or teacher ; and 

(viii) Lu tao lun ^hni ching: A sutra on transmigration through the six 
states of existence. 

According to Bunyiu ISTanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka, A^vaghosa (lit. a horse neighing) is the author 
of six works: — 

(1) Fifty verses on the rules for serving a teacher, 7 

(2) Sutrdlankdra-idstra, ^ 

(3) Mahayarmiraddhotpada-idstra.^ 

(4) Mdhdydnabhumiguhyavdcdmula4dstra. 

(5) Buddhacarita-kdvya, and 

( 6 ) Da4adustaJcarma7ndrga-sutra, 

There is another work by the name of MahdydnaSraddhotpdda-Sdstra 
translated by Paramartha. Towards the end of this ^astra A^vaghosa 


1 Author of Ueber die chinesische version von Aiwaghosa^s Buddhacarita (1916). 

2 Author of The language of A^aghosa^s Saundarananda-hdvya (JPASB, K.S., 
XXVI 1926) and On the Bviddhacarita of ASwaghosa {IBQ, 1926). Vide bibliographical 
lists of authors and their books and articles supplied by Johnston in his edition of the 
Buddhacarita, Pt. II, pp. vii-ix and by Mr, Chintaharan Chakravartty in the re-issue 
(1939) of H. P. Sastri’s fed. of the Saundarananda-kdvya, pp. 1 1-13. 

3 Suzuki, A^vaghoaa*s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahay ana, 
pp. 36ff, 

^ This book has a decided tendency to mysticism explaining a gradual develop- 
ment of religious consciousness through fifty-one different spiritual stages, Suzuki, 

op, cit,, p. 37. .Mi.- 

^ The book of Great Glory or a compilation of stories illustrating the retribution 
of karma, ibid,, p. 37. 

® The book foreshadows the Madhyamika philosophy of Hagarjuna, wid,, p. 3o. 

7 No. 1080. 

8 No. 1112. 

» No. 1249-60. 

10 No. 1299. 

11 No. 1361, 

18 No. 1379— Appendix I, p. 369. 




1 Introduction to tn© Kamndravacanasamitccaya, Bibliotheca Indica Series, 
Ho. 1309, pp. 25-27. 

2 Sitzungsberiohte der k. preuss. Akademi© d. Wissenschaften, 1911, xvii; cf. K» 
preuss. Turfan Expeditionen, Kleiner© Sanskrit-texte, Heft i, Berlin, 191 

3 Suzuki, Aivaghosa's- Discourse on the Awakening of Baith in the Mahdydna, p. 21 ; 
Deschichte de$ Buddhismus, p. 90. 

^ Der Buddhismus und seine Qeschichte in Indien, Leipzig, 1884, VoL ii, p. 464. 

® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. 57. 

« Ibid., II, pp. 100-101. 

7 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 55. 
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quotes a sutra (probably the A mitdyus suim or SiikMmtl-vynhi) on Buddha 
Amitayus or Ainitabha and his Biiddhakshetra Sukhavati (p. 274). 

According to Dr. F. W„ Thomas, i the following are the works attributed 
to A^vaghosa :..,. , , 

(1) Buddhaearifa-kdvya, 

(2) Sdripiiira-prakarana, -plaj, fragment published by Prof. H. 

LMers,2 

(3) Saundaranmda-Mvya edited by Haraprasad ^astri. 

(4) Gandi-stoira. 

(5) Fajmsila edited with translation by Weber. 


Those attributed to him in Tibetan are the followiag : — 

(1) (Tanjur, Jf do, xciv, foil. 206-10). 

(2) Oandistotm-gdthd (Tanjur, Bstod foil. 2106-214^^). 

(3) Dasahumlaharmapathanirdeia (Tanjur, Jfdo, xciv foil. 271-3). 

(4) FmamdHlmhodhiciUa-hlidimndkrmnavarnasamgraha (Tanjur, 
xxxiiij.foll. 145-6). ■ 

(5) Buddhacarita-mahdkdvya (Tanjur, Bstod, xciv, foil. 1-119). 

(6) ManidlpaniaMkdTunikadevapancustotra (Tanjur, Rgyud, Ixviii, 
foil. 157-8). 

(7) VajraydiiamulapattisamgraJia (Tanjur, Rgyud, xiviii, 2196-2206). 

(8) Satapancasatakandma-stotra (Tanjur, Bstod, foil. 129a-1366). 

(9) Sokavinodana (Tanjur, 3Ido, xciv, foil. 270-1). 

(10) Samvrtihodhicittabhdvanopadesavarnasamgraha (Tanjur, 3Ido 

xxxiii, foil. 146-7), and 

(11) Sthulapatti (Tanjur, Rgyud, xiviii, foil. 2206-22iej). 

In the Chinese Life of A^vaghosa he is honoured with the epithet of 
Kung-te-jih meaning Punyaditya ( ?), and with that of Kung-chang (Punya- 
M?) in another work called Fo tsoii fung tsai or The Record of Buddha 
and the Patriarchs. The Tibetan historian Taranatha, on the other hand, 
applies nine more epithets to him, viz. Kala, Durdar^a, Durdar^akala, 
Matpceta, Pitrceta, ^ura, Dharmika-Subhuti, and Maticitra. ^ The con- 
fusing character of the Chinese and Tibetan traditions led Kem even to 
opine that ‘A^vaghosa was not an historical man, but a personification of 
Kala, a form of ^iva’. ^ 

We are here concerned with A^vaghosa who is definitely known as the 
author of the Buddhacdrita, the Saundarananda-kdvya and the ^driputra- 
prakararm. According to Si-yu-ki, A^vaghosa lived in a monastery and he 
preached so eloquently that the entire congregation was moved to tears. ® 
His wisdom embraced all subjects and he discoursed on the minute details 
of the three pitakas and referred to the principle of five vidyds. ® I-tsing 
who came to India in A.B. 671-95 refers to Asvaghosa as one of the great 
teachers of the past and asserts that his works were studied in his time, ^ 
Taranatha speaks of three A^vaghosas and distinraishes them as "the ^eat 
one’, "the younger’ and "one who was also called Sura’, In Beal’s opinion 
the first of them was the Bodhisattva Ai§vaghosa and the author of the 
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Buddhacar{ta> In a commentary 6n Aivaghosa s ^mddhotpada-sasira 
ascribed to Nagarjuna, it is claimed, on the other hand, that there were 
six Asvaghosas at different times, to fulfil the prophecy of Buddha , Nagar- 
iuna himself being a disciple of Asvaghosa on whose work he wrote the 
commentary. « The Chinese and Tibetan traditions, taken toge^er, refer 
to two A^vkghosas, one the Bodhisattva A^vaghosa converted to Buddhism 
by Iryadeva, arid the other converted by Par§va or Parsva s daciple called 
Punyaya^a. 3 These traditions connect A^vaghosa with the Brahmameal 

tradition and suggest his contemporaneity with a Kaniska. 

With regard to the date, country and other important particulars oi 
the personal history of Asvaghosa, traditions vary. According to a Sar- 
vastivada tradition quoted in the Chinese work called Ia, toi san pao chi 
{fas. 1), Asvaghosa BodJaisattva, the author of the Ilahd-sutrdlanicara-- 
iastra translated by Kumarajiva in A.D. 405, was ‘born some three 
hundred years after Nirva7),a\ Hui-Yuen in his commentary on the 
Mdhd-pcajh&pdTamitSdSstTa places the date of ASvaghofa s birth about tmee 
hundred and seventy years after the Nirvaya on the authority of Kumara- 
jiva. The Life of Vasubandhu mentions Asvaghosa as a contemporary of 
Katyayana (evidently the author of the JuanttprasthStfiOi-sdstTci) who lived 
in the fifth century after the Nirvdya. In the preface to the second Chinese 
translation of the &f€i>Adhot'pdda-idstfa>^ A^vo^ghosa is counted among the 
four suns of the Buddhists and is said to have appeared in the world five 
hundred years after the Nirvana. According to Hiuen Tsang he was a 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Kumaralabdha. Hiuen Tsang 
calls these contemporaries as the four suns which illumined the world, ^ 
Sang-Ying, the Chinese translator of the Mahd^prajndpdmmitd4dstra, too, 
places the date of Asvaghosa Howards the end of the period of orthodoxy 
meaning 500 years after the NiTvd'Q/Ci. The Fu tsouH^UTig chi (VoL V) records 
a prophecy put into the mouth of the Tathagata ,as to the^ transmission of 
the Dharma to Asvaghosa six hundred years after the Nirvdm, which is 
adopted as if it were an unquestionable fact by Fa-tsang, a learned com- 
mentator of the ^raddhotpddcii-sdstra. Keith says ® that Asvaghosa 
Prajnaparamita doctrine. If he was really the author of the M^hdyana 
^raddhotpdda-sutra, then we must assume that the doctrine of idealism 
developed effectively before that of vacuity [iunyatd), Keith is of opinion 
that such an assumption seems contrary to tradition and to probability,^ 
although the doctrine was elaborated into a very complex system of thought 
which was distinctly influenced by the Brahmanical Absolute,'^ 

As regards the author of the McbhdydM-sTuddhotpddcii Wintemitz tbinhs 
that it caimot possibly have been written by the poet of the Buddhacarikt* 
It must remain an open question whether it was attributed to the great 
poet or whether there was an Asvaghosa II in about the fifth century who 
wrote this philosophical work which gives ample proof of an advanced stage 
of the development of Mahayana phflosophy.^ 

1 Beal, Fo-aho-’Bing-TBmMngy intro., p. xxxi. 

2 Suzuki, op, cU,, pp, 6ff. 

® Ibid*, pp. 2£f, 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 302fl; cf. Beal, The Bif& of 
Biuen Tsang, p. 199 — A^vagho§a flouriabed in the east, Deva in the south, ISTagarjuna 
in the west, and Kumarajtva in the north. These were called four suns able to enlighten 
all that lived. 

5 JRAS, 1914, p. 1092. 

^ Buddhist Philosophy, 

Bistory of Sanskrit LUeratwefl^^^tp. 4:^Z. 

® A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, Calcutta XJniversity, p. 362 j K. Kimura, 
Hinayma and Mahayana, 1927, pp. 41, 180 foil. 
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According to Beal, the date of A^vaghosa' is nneartain. He was the 
contemporary of Nigarjnna who is generally-placed 400 years after the 
Buddha. It will not be wrong if he is placed in the first century B*C.^ 

; As to Aivaghosa’s birthplace, the' Chinese traditions in two works, 

the Record of the Triratrm and the Accounts of Buddha and the Patriarchs^ 
agree with Taranatha in referring, it to eastern India. The Life of Vasu- 
bandhu represents A^waghosa as "^a natiwe'-of Bhasita in fevast!,^ while 
Nagarjuna in his Mahdyanasdstra-vydkhyd connects him with western India. 
This is not all. In the Becord of Buddha and Patriarchs under successive 
Dynasties^ A^vaghosa, the tw^elfth patriarch, is called a native of Benares, 
while in yet another Chinese wwk, the SMttanzo (fas. 1) he is made 'a man 
of south India*. ■ 

Another group of traditions seeks to establish the contemporaneity 
of one Asvaghosa of great intellectual powers and an exponent of Buddhism 
with a king of the smaller Yiieh-cH country (i.e. Tukhara) in north India 
(Uttarapatha) who wns known by the name of Chan-tan-chi-ni-cha*a. This 
name is usually Sanskritized as Chandana Karcska, although Suzuki is 
inclined also to equate it with Chandana Kanistha (or Kanita ?). Fa-Men, 
the earlier Chinese pilgrim, represents Kaniska (w hose name is transliterated 
into Chinese eorresponding to SansMit Kapdka) ‘as if a different 

person from the king of Yiieh-cMh w ho invaded Gandhara to get the 
Buddha-bowi*. 2 With Taranatha, too, Kamka and Kaniska ‘are not the 
same king, the former being that of Till and Malava, wMle the latter that 
of Jalandhara * . ® According to a Tibetan tradition , A§vaghosa , ‘ a Mahaj. ana 
priest who held a prominent position in northern countries’ was an elder 
contemporary of Kaniska, ‘king of Pslhava and DelM,’ who fiourished four 
hundred years after the Nirvd^a^ Here Jnanayasa finds mention as a 
leading disciple of A^vaghosa.^ And on the strength of the tradition in 
the Chinese Tsa pao tsang ching {SamyuMaratnapitaka-sutra %) the court 
of king Kaniska is believed to have been adorned by three wise men, viz. a 
Bodhisattva called A^vaghosa, a minister of State caUed 3Io-cha4a (Mathara) 
and an experienced physician called Caraka, who w^as the weli-knowm author 
of the Carahasamhitd, ^ In the CMnese work called Fu-fo4san-cWuan 
{Transmission of the Dharmapitaka^ fas. 5), A^vaghosa is said to have been 
taken by king Kaniska from Fataliputra to Ms capital, Gandhara, in the 
north-west of India. 

The life of A^vaghosa accords to the Sthavira Par^va who resided in 
north India (Uttarapatha) the credit of converting A^vagho^ to the BuddMst 
faith, wMle according to the Transmission of the Bharmapitaha^ this is due 
to Par^va’s disciple called Pupyaya^a. A^vaghosa who remain^ in central 
India (better, middle country), making an extensive study of the Sutras^ 
seeking a clear comprehension of the doctrine, Buddhistic as well as non- 
Buddhistic, was treated by the ruler of the place as a man of distinction. 
Hiuen Tsang represents the Sthavira Par^va as a religious pieceptor to 
Kamska, king of Gandhara, who reigned four hundred years after the 
Nirvmpa^ He is mentioned also as a great contemporary and colleague 
^ of Vasumitra under whose presidentsMp a SarvastivMa or Hmayana Council 

;•! was held in KMmira. ® 


1 Rormntic Legend of the &dkya Bzuidha, vii, f.n. 

^ Legge, Fd-hien^ pp. . 

3 Smuki, 0^3. cir., pp. 2~ld; p. 15 f.n. 

^ Bee the article on king Klaniska in the J ournal of the Buddhist Text Society ^ Vol. I, 


pt. 3. 

Waasiljew, Der Buddhiamm, p. 52 note. 

® Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ i, pp. 208 and 270ff. 
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As to the parentage of Asvaghosa, 

cording to one, he was bom in western India as son oi Loka b\ Ghona, 
while Tarilnatha describes him as a son of a rich Brahman called Sa^gha- 
guhya who married the youngest daughter of a merchant in laorta. 
The Tibetan chronicler also adds that as a youth, when fully equipped with 
every branch of knowledge, ASvaghosa went to Odi^Sa, Gauda, Tirahuti, 
Srupa, and some other places (all in eastern In<ha) d^fe^mg ever^ 
where Ms Buddhist opponents by his mgemous logic 2 In the colophon 
of the extant text of the Saundamnanda-lcavya, on the other hand, its authoi 
ASvaghosa is respectfuUy described as ‘the great eloquent poet, the 
mendicant and teacher, his reverence Aivaghosa, the noble spn of Suvarnaks. 
S sSeta’.s In the colophons of the Buddhamrita and Sanputra-pmkaram 
he is described as a Saketaka, son of SuvarpaksT. ^ 

It is easy to make at least three Asvag 
traditions: (1) Mvaghosa, the author of 

who flourished three hundred or three huniM 
Nirvdya • Afivaehosa. better Sthavira or B 

disciple's disciple of the Sthavira 
sattva A^vaghosa, the aiithcr of ^ 

appeared five or six I. 
iMrease each of the three dates by a century 
due to the confusion made in 1 

king A^oka and king KaMoka. ^ ^ , 

The SMrrnmkar&Mstm ascribed to A^yagho^ is 
CMnese translation by Kumarajlva (A.D. 405) a compilation of stories that 
illustrate the retribution of karma and relate mostly to the events which 
occurred in western India. There is specificaUy nothing m its contents 
to Mdicate that it was a Mahayana work. The stories related in it rather 
go to show that the author of the work was a man of western India. Going 
bv the traditional date, he flourished in the &st century B.O. _ 

The Sthavira A^vaghosa who is connected by tradition with the Sthavira 
Barova or Ms disciple PunyayaSa was a contemporary of Ka^a, kmg of 
Gandhara This ASvaghosa is described as a man of the middle country 
Sarweiid Buddhist- teacher whose place of activity was tMs very 
region & India, while ParSva is associated with the Uttarapatha including 
TrLmira . Although the tradition does not mention Ms works, it is not 
^oult to connect Mm with A^vaghosa, the son of Suvarnaksi of Saketa, 
w£ is eulogized in the colophon of the Baund^mnanda-lcavya as the great 
doouent noet, the mendicant and teacher, Ms reverence Aivaghosa . It 
go^with^t saying that the tenets of the BudiMa expounded by A4va- 
fhosa in Ms two kavyas, viz. the Buddhacarita and SaundaramndM, are all 
docSi^ H-mayana. there being not the slightest trace of Mahay ana m 
them. There is neither any mention of Avalokiteivara, the typical ^ha- 
yana' Bodhisattva, in the writings of Aivagho^a nor in the &na- 
S books. AccoWing to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Ctoese Tripitaka. 
th .0 Buddhaearita of AAvaghosa was just an mtegral part of the Vina^ 
Twi-oto nf the Dharmagupta sect wMch seceded like the Sarvastivada from 


(1) Aivaghosa, the author of the Mamsutraummra-sasim, 
- ’’ 1 or three hundred and seventy years after the 

istrvana ■ ¥) Aivaghosa, better Sthavira or BMksu Aivaghosa a Hmayanist 
monk ‘who lived four hundred years after the Airuajia, and a chsciple or 
discinle of the Sthavira Pariva ; ^ and (3) Aivaghoja, ne. Bodhi- 
j author of the Mahayana Sraddhotpada-sastra, who 
hundred years after the Nirvana. Here one^must 

' in order to rectify the mistake 

the Indian BuddMst traditions between 

found to be in its 


Johnston’s edition, p. 142: Irya-Suvapakfpntrasya 
Sak^tasya bhiksor acarya-bhadantmag^a^a tmhdkayer mahavad^nah krtmyam. 

4 Johnston, The JSiiddhacaTita, Pt. II, introd., p. ^ 

s Tn tho list of the Buddhist patriarchs Asvagho§a figures as the twelfth^ ^d his 
name i^^tioned immediately after Punyayafe and before Kapimala and Nagarjuna. 

Suzuki, op. 33. 
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the Mahisasakas, a t^yical Hinayana denomination. The Milinda-Panho ^ 
preserves the tradition of a leading Buddhist thera named Assagutta 
(Asvagiipta) who belonged to a Hinayana sect haying for its centres of 
activity the Sahkheyya (Samkhya) Parivena at Sakala, the Vattaniya 
monastery in the Vindhya region and the Raldrhitatala in the central 
Himalayan region five hundred years after the that is to say, in 

the first century A.D. There is, perhaps, no other exponent of Buddhism 
than A^vaghosa the poet whose vTitings are very much instinct with the 
Samkhya doctrine.^ The school of thought to which Assagutta of the 
Kusana age belonged may be easily represented as one, probably the 
Dharmagiipta, the views of which are sumlarly influenced by Samkhya. 
It seems that Asvaghosa himself was a personalitj^ Hke Assagixtta, of this 
very school of thought. There is at least one internal evidence in one of the 
kavyas of Asvaghosa, namely, the allusion to the practice of Suttee ^ to 
connect him with the Kusana age. 

The Bodhisattva or Mahayanist Asvaghosa who is counted among the 
four suns of the Buddhists and who is said to have been placed in charge 
of the eastern quarter meaning eastern India flourished after "the period 
of orthodoxy’, that is to say, six or seven hundred years after the Nirvam, 
i.e. in the second or third century A.D. He is represented as a contemporary 
of a Tukhara king called CMn-tan-chi-ni-ch’a, The Sanskrit equivalent 
of this name in Chinese transliteration so far suggested is Chandana Kaniska, 
Chandana Kanika, Chandana Kanistha or Chandana Kanita. Whatever 
might have been the right Sanskritization of the name, it cannot certainly 
he mistaken for an appellation of the Kusana king Kaniska. Both Fa-hien 
and Taranatha represent king Kanika as a different person from Kaniska, 
the king of Yueh-chih. According to' the latter, Kanika was a king of Till 
and Malava, that is to say, of western India. The Indian name of the 
king might as w^ell he Castana Kanika. At all events, he must he relegated 
to the second or third century A.B. 

Whether he was the Bodhisattva, or the Sthavira Asvaghosa, traditions 
correctly represent him as a powerful personality who was weaned from the 
Brahmanioal tradition and persuasion. This is as true of the A^vagho^s 
as of other great exponents of Buddhism who made their mark in the history 
of Indian Buddhism since the demise of the Buddha. It may be taken, 
then, for granted that Asvaghosa, the author of the Buddhacarita and 8aun- 
daramnda, was bom and brought up in a Brahmin family of the middle 
country, or that he was a master of the Brahmanical lore before his con- 
version to the Buddhist faith. He is truly represented as a powerful 
tlrthaka or protagonist belonging to a different school of thought in his 
earlier days. After his adoption of the Buddhist faith he studied the 
Buddhist scriptures that were believed to have contained the genuine teach- 
ings of the Buddha. Whether as an adherent of the Dharmagupta or as 
that of the Sarvastivada sect and school of thought, he belong^ to the 
fold of orthodoxy, and, as such, he is to be classed as a Hmayanist or an 
advocate of the ideal of Arhatship. His writings bear an eloquent testi- 


^ Milinda-Panho^ Trenckner Ed., p, 3 — ^parinibbanato pancamsaasate atihkanU\ 

^ Vide Buddhchcaritat xii, where Asvaghosa has set out the Saonktiya system. Here 
we get a formal statement of the Saipkiiya and Yoga systems together with a refutation 
of them. JRASf 1930, pp. 855-878; B. H. Johnston, Early Sdipkhya, JBAS Puhlica^ 
tion, 1937, pp, 8, 9, 27, etc. 

Saundarananda-hdvyay VIH, 42 : praviaantyapi hi atriyaicitdmanuhadhnantyapi 
muktajivUdh ’ — ^women enter into the funeral pyre of their husbands and follow them 
even at the risk of their lives. 
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Buddhist literature, and it agrees exactly nith the dehmtion ox /xijav 
£ citizens of PataUputra to ponder on the 

5tTnan-nps<x of life ® the songs referred to hemg no better m then pu p 
than tho4 sun" in Ceylon by the maids while fetching water m pitoheis 
(ahatacetiMs) ^ The two kavyas of Asvaghosa are full of such reflections. 

^ The ide4ity of A^vaghosa and Matrceta is sought to be established on 
the SidaS both known in the ™me wny » the nnthot oi one 
hunted and fifty Alokas describing the six Paramtas (Perfections) and 
SSzL the excellL virtues of the TathagaUi. Keith says that the 

Mvnghos. being identieel with *1‘« 1“* 

rUher than nhilosophical interest. ^ Aecordmg to a Tibetan traaiwon 
Matrceta sent an epistle to king Kanika of the race. ' ^|^4nd 

corresnondence from the^South Sea,® states that both Mvaghosa and 
Nagarfuna ‘composed some beautiful and popular hjmms 
bv Buddhists ttooughout India at the time of his pilgrimage . ^hich 
SyJiTwheVthe HIn.ynni,t poet op the MahajanM docte, » 
meant, ie cannot say. The hymns and the son^ 
may be judged from their contents and burden, fall 

4a two kavvas of A^vashosa. The same remark holds equcdlj tiue oi 
the on tL doctrine of kon-ego addressed to a Nirgrantha which is 

ascribed though in fragments only, of the Saiiskrrt 

of some of the wiks indiscriminately ascribed to “ J^Sion 

and Tibetan traditions, has enabled scholars to ascertain the 1 • 

Sdi^ 9 for instance, has succeeded in identifymg the fragments of a 
manuserint found in Central Asia with the Sanskrit original of the w oik 
known so^ong from its Chinese version as Aivagho|a’s SutraUnkam. Keith 
Swork even through the medium of a 
much merit. It is a collection of edifymg legend s of the Jataka type m 

1 Saundarananda, U, 62: Madhyadeia, im yyakto_ M'^at-Paripmrayoh. Of. 
Baudhdyana Dharmasutra, ii, 10; Mahabhdsya to Panxm, ii, 4:.iUw 

2 Suzuki, 0 ^). p. 35. ^ ^ . milakkha- 

3 PararmtthajoUhx, on the Suttanipata, II, P- f^k-hsrirciiihhasitaevalokivalo- 

aibalakeu’eva jatijaramaranayuttam ptem gayantiya suUa mig W | ^ 
matta vipassakabhikkhu c ettha arahattain patta - • § 

them are translated into Pali as follows : x * *- n+^ 

‘ Patakaphuliitakokanadain suriyalokena ta3 jiyaw, , 

evam rnanussattagata satta jarabhivegena maddiyan i i. 

Jaraya parimadditam etam milatacchavicammanissitaxn 
maranena bhijjati etam maecussa ghasam amisam 

Kiniinam alayam etaxri nanakunapena puritam ^ 

asucissa'bhajanain etain kadalikkhandhasamaan idan. 

^ Buddhist Philosophy y p. 229. 

5 IX, 1903, pp. 345a 

3 Non hdi chi louci ch’uofh) Oh. 32, on Chanting* 

7 Suzuki, op. eit*t P* 23. 

9 ^Brmh^iickeSuddhiaHsBherDramen, p. 63; Poussin, Miweon, X (1909), 86ff. 
2B 
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whicli Asyaghosa applies the sources of his poetic spirit to adorn the teachings 
of the faitii.i The fragments of the Sanskrit text go to establish that its 
title is Kalpandmayiditikd ^ or Kalparid-lamlcritilcd instead of Sutrdlankdra ® 
and that its author is Kumaraiata instead of A^vaghosa. This is borne 
out by the Tibetan translation of the work, and the Chinese translator of 
fhe work is not probabty Kumarajiva but a later w^riter*^ 

The Yajrasuei ^ whioh is *a clever piece of polemics’ against the caste- 
system upheld by the Brahmins is one of the works ascribed to Asvagho^.^ 
The violent diatribe against the Brahmins in this work explains and is 
explained by the dignified contempt for the Buddhist in Pratijndymigan- 
dhardya'rpa (pp. 43-46) and a calm vindication of a Bralxmana’s superiority 
in Fancardtra (i, 25, 7).’^ The Chinese translation ascribes it more correctly 
to Dharmakirti. It is certain that the work itself was inspired by the 
Vajrasucika Upanisad on the one hand and the Maiirakanyakdmddna in 
the Divydvaddna^ oil the oihBT. 

As regards the Gandistotra ^ Keith points out that this work shows 
Asvaghosa’s power of music. It is an attempt to describe the religious 
message carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip of wood with a short club.^® F. W. Thomas says that its 
Chinese name is Kien-ch'ui-fan-tsan edited by A. Von Stael Holstein. It 
is a noteworthy literary achievement. Its commentary" is in, Russian. 
It is mentioned in Kanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka under 1081 
where it is called Ohanti {kd ^ — Samskrtu-stotm or Ghanti sutra. In the 
Tibetan Tanjur it is represented by a translation. It is a fine work w^orthy 
of Asvaghosa and it is characterized by much metrical and literary subtlety. 
A number of lines consist of mere experiments in musical sound, the various 
rasas being conveyed phonetically by meaningless syllables. The GarwB 
quite different from Ghanti (bell) is a long, symmetrically shaped, piece of 
wood w"hence sounds are produced by beating,^^ According to Winternitz, 
the Gandistotra has tried to reconstruct in the Sanskrit original on the 
basis of the Chinese transliteration. It is a beautiful poem, worthy of 
Asvaghosa, both in form and contents.^3 But the stotra which is a collection 


^ Buddhist Philosophy f p. 227. 

^ Liiders {DLZ, 1919, p. 414 — Bruchstiicke der Kalpandmarditikd des Kuma/t'a* 
idta, 1926); cf. Britchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 63; Poussin, Mmeon^ X (1909) 
86fi. It is a collection of pious legends after the manner of th© Jatakas and Avadanas, 
told in prose and verse in ^e style of ornate poetry. Some of the legends are well 
known, e.g. legends about Sibi and Dirghayu (M. Winternitz, A History of Indian 
Literature, II, p. 267). Kalpandmariditikd and Kalpandlamkritikd appear as titles 
in the colophons. 

3 Trans. Ed. Huber, Paris, 1908; Levi, JA, 1908, ii, 57fi. 

^ Tomomatsu, in JA, 1931, ii, p. 163. 

^ It is called Diamond needle — ^'Wujra SoochV published by L. Wilkinson with 
the translation by B. H. Hodgson, Transactions of the BAB, VoL III, 1829; A. P. 
Weber, iiher die Vajrasudi, ABA, 1859, pp. 205H.; Indische streifen, I, 186fi,; cf, 
B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the languages, literature and religion of Nepal and Tibet, 
London, 1874, pp, 125H.; S. Levi, JA, 1908, S. 10 t. XII, 70fi.; E. Bumouf, Intro- 
duction a L^histoire du Bouddhism Indien, Paris, 1876, pp. 192H. 

® H. L. Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 1882, p, 268. This work 
has been translated in a very spirited style into English by B. H. Hodgson in his Essays 
(pp. 126fi.). 

7 JMAS, July 1921, p, 377. 

^ (Ed. Cowell and Heil), pp. 586-609. 

^ Ed, Bibliotheca Buddhica, St. Petersburg, 15, 1913. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p, 56. 

11 JRAS, 1914, pp. 752-753. 

12 For description, vide the work of Von Stael-Holstein, pp. xxi-xxii; JEAS, 1914, 
pp. 752-3. 

12 A History of Indian Literature, IE, p, 266. 
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of 29 stanzas, mostly in the Sragdhard metre, in praise of the Bud^a and 
the monastery-going, shows in its 20th verse that it was written m Kastoiii 
during one of the periods of misrule ’, and its style also bears little resemblance 

to that only one of the few verses quoted m the 

Kavlndravamrmamuccaya in the name of A^vagho|a is to be found m he 
three works that were genuinely his. The authenticity of the attribution 
of the five verses in the Subhasitavali is highly problematic. 

The Tibetan tradition confused Asvaghosa with Subhuti among w^ny 
other writers. Vasubandhu in his AhMdharma-lcosa cites a verse of the 
Dharmika Subhuti which is now traced in a recently discovered bmistot 
text of the SadgatikdriM, of which the PaU comiterpart is named Panca- 
gatidlpam.^ ' Mvagho§a the poet ea.nnot be niistaken for the author oi the 
^adgatikarikd since he speaks of five gatts only m his Buddhacanta, XIV 

^nd Sau'ndamnanda,'SJ.^^2, r-o i n • ^ 

Sten Konow says that Asvaghosa’s literary efforts on behalf of Bnddhisi 
extended also to the sphere of drama. From the fragments of his work 
known as the ^driputra-praharam, it is evident that he was master ot the 
technique of the art and that his drama already manifests most ot the 
characteristics of the Indian theatre 2 As a dramatist Asvaghosa was a 

worthy predecessor of Kalidasa.® t> 3 • 4 i 

The earliest dramas known to us by fragments are the Buddhist drajiias 
of Asvaghosa. The LalUavistara ^ does not hesitate to speak of the Buddha 
as possessing knowledge of the drama among Ms accomplishmen 

wbo lias eiitercd to gaze on the drama ot the 





a^yagho§a aot his wEiTmas , . ; , : 

idTiputT(i-2^Tttk(iT€tfM of A^vagliosE, Its fuller title 
7.Z consisting of nine acts. The brief fragments 
tblish the certainty of bis authorship, for one verse 

' the Sutfd* 


that the drama was the iSanj: 
is 8dradv(ji>tlputTa2)TChl<:(^T(m^ c 

of Asvaghosa’s drama est a , , - * 

is taken bodily from the BuddJiacariki just as he twice refers in 
lanMm to that important work. 

According to Anesaki, ‘We hare not enougk evidence eitke 
or denv the identitv of any of the Asvaghosas v-ith the author of tj 
carita-Mvya. The epithet may have been appUed to many 

different periods/ ^ ^ , 

Thus we have ultimately to rely upon the three woiks 
definiteh^ known as Asvaghosa’s for all discussions concerning I 
and as poet and teacher. 


^ HaBtingB, Encydopmdia of Eeliyion and Ethics, II, pp. 





A^VAGHOSA THE MAI^ 


ASvaghosa is not known to have written an autobiography, nor is there 
any piece of writing which might be treated, as his authentic biography. 
He left behind tiim at least three works, two kavyas and one drama, which 
are definitely known to be his, and in their colophons he is described as a 
man of Saketa who was the son of Suvarnaksi, and rightly eulogized as a 
great poet, teacher and monk. Suvarnaksi was evidently the name of his 
mother, presumably a gotra name. It was usual with the Brahmms and 
Ksatriyas to be known by matronymics rather than their patronymics, a 


fact which goes only to prove the prevalence of polygamy, particularly 
in tli 6 two ut)T>0r socia>l grades. Sut how far the informatioii supplied in 


the colophons of his three works regarding his birthplace and mother is 
authentic, none can say. If it is a genuine one, he was certamly a person 
who belonged to the Midland or Middle Country as defined m the Qopatha 
Brdhmana, Manusamhitd and Buddhist literature. ^ But when A^va- 
ghosa spoke of the Middle Country as placed between the Himalayas and 


ghosa spoke of the Middle Country as placed between the Hnnaiayas and 
the Baripatra, he made a confusion between the definition of Aryavarta 
(Aryandom) hy Baudhayana ^ and Patahjali on the one hand and Manii s 
definition of the Madhyadeia s on the other. Its eastern and %yestern 
boundaries being not given, it is difficult to say what he actually rneant 
hy the word Middle Country, whether the wffiole of Aryavarta or northern 
India or only its middle portion w’-atered hy the Ganges system of rivers. 
The definition agrees only with that offered in the law book of Vasistha. ^ 
The tradition which represents A^vaghosa as a person horn and brought 
up in a Brahmin family of the Middle Country and as an erudite Brahmin 
scholar prior to Ms conversion to BuddMsm may be taken fo:^ granted. 
We have similar traditions regarding Moggaliputta Tissa, ^ Nagasena, ^ 


1 It (MadhyadeSa or Majjhimadeaa) extended in the east to the town of Kajahgala 
beyond which was the city of Mahasaia ; in the south-east to the river Salalavati 
(Saravati); in the south to the town of Satakannika; in the west to the Brahma^a 
district of Thuna and in the north to the Usiradhaja mountain {Vinaya.Y, pp. 12-13; 
Jdt,, I, 49, 80). Kajahgala which is identical with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 
formed the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa (Sumangalavildsim, IT, p. 429). It 
lay at a distance of above 400 li east from Champa (Bhagalpur). As Yuan Chwang s 
account makes Thaneswar the western-most country of the Buddhist middle country, 
Thuna may, according to some, be identified with Sthanvisvara (Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, Intro., p. xliii, f.n. 2). Usiradhaja may be identified with Usira- 
giri a mountain to the north of Kankhal (Hardwar). — Indian Antiquary, 1906, p. 1 /9. 

' 2 In the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana (I, 1, 2, 9, etc.) Iryavarta or Aryandom 
which is practically identical with the country later on known as Madhyadesa is de- 
scribed as lying to the east of the region where the river Sarasvati disappears, to the 
west of the Kalakavana or Black Forest (identified with a tract somewhere near 
Prayaga), to the north of Paripatra and to the south of the Himalayas (B. C. Law, 
Geography of Early Buddhism, p. I; Cunningham, AGI, pp. xli and f.n. 1). 

3 The DharmaMstra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the sutras to be the Madhya - 
de^a which he defines as extending from the Himalayas in the north to the Vindhyas 
in the south and from Vina^ana (the place where the river Sarasvati disappears) in the 
west to Prayaga in the east. (Himavad-Vindhyayor-'madhyam yat prdh Vin<dandd 
api pratyag eva Praydgdica Madhyadeiah ♦ . .) 

4 I. 8. 

3 President of the Third Buddhist Conncil-^Mahammsa, V, 95fi., 131 foil ; D^pa- 
vamsa, V, 65fi., 68£f., 82, 94, 96, lOOff., 107, etc. 

3 He was the son of a Brahmin.' Ho was well versed in the Vedas and was later 
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Bndclliaghosa, ^ and other later great exponents of Buddhism. It is, for 
instance^ said of Bnddhagliosa, the greatest known Pali scholiast, that as 
a Brahmin youth horn at Bodhgaya, he acquired the knowledge of all the 
sciences and arts and mastered the three Vedas. He perfectly understood 
the meaning of the doctrine and was well versed in all the (Brahmanical) 
systems of thought, especially m that” of Patahjali, As an able disputant, 
he ivandered about in India to engage himself in controversies. ^ But 
Asvaghosa excelled all of them, even Buddhaghosa, in bringing his Brah- 
manical education to hear upon his interpretation of Buddhism. 

Johnston rightly points out ^ that the upper limit for A^vaghosa's date 
is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend in Canto 28 of the Chinese 
version of the BiiddhacaritaA The lower limit is similarly fixed by the 
date of the Chinese translation of this work by Dharmaraksa in about 
420 A.D. The Chinese traditions place the date of the Bodhisattva Asva- 
gliosa , the author of the MaMydna Sradhotpdda-sdstra, definitely after the 
period of the Orthodoxy, i.e. six hundred years after the Nirvdm- If 
488-87 B.C. be accepted as the date of Buddha’s Nirvana, the beginning 
of the history of Mahayana imi^t be placed in at least the second century 
A.D. The Sthavira Asvaghosa,' on the other hand, is placed within the 
period of the Orthodoxy, and at least five hundred years after the Nirvdm- 
One of the traditions, as we noted, connects him with the Stharfra Parsva 
who was a contemporary of Kaniska and an adherent of the Sarvastivada 
sect. This tradition goes to make the Sthavira Asvaghosa a younger con- 
temporary of Parsva and Vasumitra, the latter being leading Thera under 
whose presidency the Buddhist Council of Kaniska’s time is said to have 
been convened in Kashmir. 

The Milinda and a few of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries maintain the 
tradition of a great Thera called Assagutta (A^vagupta) ^ whose date is 
placed five hundred years after the NirvdTia and who is wrongly represented 
as a contemporary of the Bactrian King, Mlihda-Menander. He is 
described in the Milinda as the ablest knovn exponent of Buddhism of the 
age who v/as a great contemporary of the Thera Ayupala of the Sankheyya 
Parivena ^ (Samkhya monastic school) in Sagala (Sakala), situated in 
Uttarapatha, as well as of the Thera Dhammarakkhita who was evidently 
a master of the Sutta Pitaka and resided in the city of Pataliputra.^ Assa- 
giitta usually lived in the Vattaniya hermitage » which is located elsewhere 
in the Vindhya forest. He was evidently the leader of the Sangha at the 
time, for it was he who summoned an assembly at Yiigandhara to discuss ^ 


converted into Buddliism, He learnt the teaching of the Buddha. (For details see 
Milinda-Pa^ko, pp. 6 foil.). 

1 A celebrated Buddhist Commentator of the Hinayana School (vide B. 0. Law, 
The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa). 

2 Culammsfib, edited by Geiger, Vol, I, vv. 215—217, 

Bodbimanclasamipamhi jato brahmana-manavo } 
vijja-sippa-kalavedi tisu vedesu parago il 
Samma-vihhata-samayo sabba-vada-visaxado | 
vadatthi J ambudipamhi ahindanto pavadino |{ 

Viharam ekam agamma rattim Patahjali-matam 1 
parivattoti sampunnapadam suparimandalain 1{ 

® Buddhacarita, Pt. 11, Intro., pp. xiii foil. 

^ Fo-Bho-Hing-Tsan-King (S.B.E. Vol. XIX), pp. 325f., 336. 
s Milinda^Panho, Trenckner Ed., pp. 6, 7, 14, etc. 

6 Ibid., p. 19. ^ 

7 Ibid., p. 16 — ^Pataliputtanagar© Asokarame ayasma Dhammarakkhito pati- 

vasati. ' \ 

8 Ibid., p. 14 — ayara kho Xagasena ayasma Assagutto Vattaniye senasane 

viharati, 
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the da^er caused by Mlinda’s controversies.! In the commentaries be is 
regarded as an example of a Kalyanamitta, full of compassion, association 
with whom leads to the destruction of ill-will.^ The Milinda refers to the 
Eakkhitatala which was a protected plain, in the Himalayan region, where 
the arahants met and discussed what they should do to solve the questions 
put by Milinda.^ Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga ^ and AtmasaUm,^^ 
speaks of a Thera Assagiitta, evidently a visitor to the Vattaniya hermitage 
in the Vindhya forest, by whose desire the pool water vras turned into curds 
before the meal and became natural vmter again after the meal. 

A^vaghosa’s reference to the Suttee rite ® gives rise to a chronological 
problem. So far as the classical writers are concerned, it is Strabo who, 
basing his account on the authority of Aristoboulos, a companion of Alexan- 
der, says that he had heard from some persons of wives burning themselves 
along with their deceased husbands and doing so gladly and that those 
ivomen who refused to burn themselves were held in disgrace. 

It is clear-from Strabo’s account that Suttee was until then only a 
Taxilian usage. It is highly doubtful if the usage was prevalent even in 
Taxila in Alexander’s time. Strabo must have recorded what he came to 
know of the rite as it was prevalent in bis time (i.e.^ first century A.D.). 
There seems to be much truth in Vincent Smith’s opinion when ^ he says, 
‘Suttee probably was a Scythian rite introduced from Central Asia.’ « 

The MaMbhdmta is full of descriptions of the different customs and 
usages of the peoples of TJttarapatha. The widows preferred to betake 
themselves to ascetic life instead of burning themselves with their deceased 
husbands. ^ The Kuru ladies are not known to have observed the Suttee 
rite. But in the Mahahharata !<> (Stnparva) Vidura is represented as burning 
on a funeral pyre, by the king’s orders, all the widows^who gathered together 
from the different parts of the countr^^ and in the Sdntiparva of the same 
Epic !! the Suttee rite is praised as a practice in the case of all chaste widows. 

1 Ibid p. 6— Atha kho ayasma Assagutto dibbaya sotadhatuya Milindassa 
ranno vacanam sutva Yugaudharamattbake bbikkhusangham sannipatetva bhikkhu 

^^^^^^^‘Sumanqala-vildsimAl* P- '779; Manoratha-puram (Sinhalese Ed.) I, p. 28; Sam- 
mohavinodani p. 272. Assaguttattherasadise mettabhavanarate kalyanamitto 
sevantassapi vyapado pahiyati; Malalasekera, Dhtionary of Fah Proper Names, I, 
p, 224.'"' 

3 Milinda, p. 6 — Tena kho pana samayena kotisata arahanto Himavante pabbate 

Bakkhitatale pativasant^ , m , i 

^ Visuddhimagga, p. 430— Assaguttatthero Vattaniyasenasane bhikkhusanghaip 
snkkhabhattam bhnhjamanam disva udakasondim divase divase pure-bhatte dadhi- 
rasam (dadhisaram) hotuti adhitthasi. Pure-bhatte gahitam dadhirasam (dadhisaram) 
hoti, pacchabhatte pakatika-udakain eva. , 

^ AUhasalinl, p. 419— Assaguttatthero Vattaniyasenasane bhikkhusanghaip. suk- 
khabhattam bhuhjamanam disva udakasondim diyase divase pure-bhattaip dadhisaram 
hotuti adhitthahi. Purebhattam dadhisaram hoti pacchabhatte pakatikam eva, 

6 Saundarananda, VIII, 42. , ^ , 

? Strabo, Bk. XV, Oh. i, Sac. 62 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as descnbed in Classical 
Literature (Constable, 1901), p. 69. 

8 Oxford History of India, . 

0 Mahahharata, XV, 148, 3— hhavati handhundm patiMnd tapasvim/ 

10 Chapter 26, w. 42 and 43^ — capyanathastatrasannanade^asamagatah j 
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A^vaghosa must Iiave lived iu some part of Uttarapatha or heard about 
the Suttee rite which became prevalent in the country of Gandhara. And 
if it became a widely prevalent usage among the women of India of Ids 
time, he must have flourished even after the Kusana age. 

Even admitting that A^vaghosa was a Hinayana Buddhist, Johnston 
has pertinently raised the interesting question as to the particular Buddhist 
sect and school of thought to which he might have belonged and tended to 
maintain that he was 'either a Bahu^rutika or an adherent of the school 
(the Kaukulikas ?) from which the Bahusrutikas issued The Ivauku- 
likas w^ere evidently a typical school of Buddhist pessimists, the main pro- 
position of their doctrine being: sabhe dhanmd hukhtdd, 'All conditioned 
things are without qualification no better than a welter of embers’.^ The 
Bahusrutikas w^ho had seceded from the Kaukulikas (Pali Gokulikas) 
were also known in the Pali Chronicles by the name of Bahulikas.^ Com- 
bining the two names into one, one may get a name corresponding with 
hahulam-assutika, meaning 'one guided by much of non-Buddhistic doctrinal 
tradition,’ which as an epithet is applied in the Mahdvamsa ^ to a Thera of 
Ceylon called Tissa who brought about a separation between the Maha- 
vihara and the Abhayagiri monks. The Tibetan tradition derives the name 
of the Bahufcitiyas from their teacher, Bahuiratiya, and tells us that 
'in addition to the five propositions held by the Mahasanghikas, they 
considered it as a fundamental doctrine that there is no mode of life leading 
to real salvation, that the truth of suffering is the Noble Truth, that to 
perceive the suffering of the samshdms is to enter perfect purity, that there 
is no way of seeing the misery of suffering and the misery of change; the 
Samgha is hut subject to worldly laws and conditions, arahants acquire 
the doctrine of others, there is a rightly preached way and a right entry 
into samdpattV^ ' 

According to Vasumitra, the Bahusrutikas generally followed the 
Sarvastivadin doctrine, differing from it mainly on two points, while in the 
MaMvyutpatti (275) they are counted among the schools which seceded 
from the Sarvastivada. 

Johnston’s argument for connecting the Bahusrutikas with the Maha- 
sanghikas is rather weak. The accej)taiice of 'the five points of Mahadeva’ 
was held as the common feature of all the sects and schools of thought 
belonging to the Mahasangha family. These points were all directed against | 

Orthodoxy upholding the ideal of Arhatship.® Now the fourth point of f 

Mahadeva lays down that Arhats gain spiritual perception by the help of j 

others .7 And if the Bahu^rutiyas maintained this view and A^vagho^, | 

too, did the same,® it follows that both the Bahu^rutiyas and A^vaghosa j 

belonged to the opposite camp, and not to the Mahasanghikas. | 

^ The Buddhacarita,^ II, Intro., p. xxxiii. 

2 Kathdvatthuppaharaim-apthakathdf JPTS^ 1889, p. 57. ^Sabbe aamhhdrd huhhuld | 

mtaccihahgdra-sammissd.'* i 

Vide also B. 0. Law, The Debates Commentary, PTS Tr. Series, p. 70. j 

3 KathdmUhuppakarana-atthaTcathd, p. 2 — ‘ Qolcidihamhdyato hhijjUvd apardni dve j 

dcariyakuldni jdtdni Pannattivddd ca BdhuUkd ca. BahusstUikd ti pi tesam eva ndmam.* i 

Cf. V, il : ‘CokuUkdndrndvehheddaparakdlamhijdyathatBahmsutakd i 

(variants Bahmsutikd, BdhuUkd) ca pafinatti duvidhd hhijjitiha bhikkhavo,^ 

^ XXXm, 96 — ^Tassasisso Bahalafnassu TissattheroHi vissuto, Kuddho ^bhayagirim : i 

gantvd vasipahkham va^iam tahim^ , 

^ Rockliill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 183, 189j Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali 
Proper Names, II, p. 274. I 

® N. Dntt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, p. 230. 

La Valle© Ponssin in JBAS, 1910, pp. 413ff. 

s Saundarananda, V, 17: Tatnena tu pratyayaneyahuddhir vimoksam dpnoti 
pmdsrayena — ^He whose intelligence is sti^eptible only to external conditions obtains 
salvation with difficulty and only by depending on others, ' 




There must have been something wrong somewhere.^ The seceders 
from the K-ankulikas were the dBahiiiikas, and. the Bahiishtrakas (l^ahn- 
siittaka) according to the Dipavamsa. ^ Whatever the sect or school of 
thought to which Asvaghosa belonged, it was closely comiected with the 
Sarvastivada, and this is clearly borne out by the Chinese tradition cminect- 
ing the Sthavira Asvaghosa with the Sthavira Parsva or his disciple Pupya- 
yasa. The Pali Chronicles 2 speak of the Kasyapiyas as seceders from 
the Sarvastivada, and of the Sarvastivada and the Dharmagupta as seceders 
from the Mahisasaka sect. It is not unreasonable to think that the Dharma- 
gupta sect was better an oifshoot of the Sarvastivada, and it would be 
historically sound if the Dharmaguptas were taken as those who were also 
known hy^ the name of Bahu^rutikas. The Kasyapiyas, as their name 
implies, upheld the tradition of Mahaka^yapa and venerated him as their 
great patriarch or patron saint. ‘The doubling of the epithet maha before 
Ka^yapa’s name proved’, says Johnston, ^ ‘that this saint was specially 
revered by A^vaghosa’s sect, a conclusion supported by the story of his 
conversion in the Buddhaccbnta (Chinese version), xvi,’ Johnston quotes 
the views of Przyluski ^ to establish that the Mahasahghikas also are known 
to share with Asvaghosa a knowdedge of the saint Sudarsana, a special 
veneration for Ka^yapa, and an insistence on the connection of the asterisrn 
Pu^ya with the Buddha,^ 

These constitute only a presumptive evidence which is inconclusive 
in effect. The Sthavira Sudarsana mentioned by Asvaghosa in his Saun- 
darananda ® may not have been the Sudarsana revered by the Mahasahghikas. 
The Tibetan tradition speaks of a Sthavira Sudarsana who was formerly 
Simha, king of Kashmir, and a contemporary of Kaniska and the Mahayanist 
priest Asvaghosa of northern countries. ^ 

If Asvaghosa has upheld the points of the doctrine which tradition 
associates with this or that sect and school of thought, it may be due to 
the fact that he was a Bahusrutika within the definition of Hinayana and 
closely connected with the Sarvastivada tradition. It is truly said of the 
Sthavira Asvaghosa of the middle country associated with the Sthavira 
Parsva that he made ‘an extensive study of the Sutras, seeking a clear 
com]3rehension of the doctrine, Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistic 

As for the Dharmaguptas, none of the propositions controverted in 
the Kathdvatthu is referred to them in the commentary. The Tibetan tradi- 


1 V, 41. 

® Mahdvamsa, Chap, V, vv, 8-9 — Mahimsdsakahhikkhuhi hhikkhu sahhattlia- 
vddino Dhammaguttikabhikkhu ca jdtd hhalu imQ divne, Jdtd sabbatthavddihi Kassa- 
piyd 

® The Buddhacarita, Tt. 11, Intro., pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

^ Le Concile de Bdjagfha, 206. 

6 The Buddhacarita, Pt. II, Intro., p. xxix. 

^ XVI, 89. Suzuki, op, cit„ p. 15. 

® Suzuki, op, cit,, p. 28. ® Milinda, pp. 291, 294, etc. 

10 B„ Xn,v. Ill ; 47, 93 folk ; S,,TV, 29; V, 1, 5; XV, 21 ; XVIII, 4 (bhaJcti), 

Milinda, p, 36 — Saddhdya tarati ogham viriyena duhkham 

acceti, . , . , , 
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synthesis of the views of different Buddhist sects and schools. Both 
presuppose the Samkhya and Yoga, the Nyaya and YaiSesika systems of 
philosophy. 1 The true spirit of the Bharmaguptas is j)robahly set forth by 
ASvaghosa in the following exhortation of the Buddha addressed to Nanda: — 

‘Rise up, for you stand in the Law, beloved of my foUow'ers. Do not 
lay your head at my feet ; you do not do me so much reverence by obeisance 
as by this acceptance of the Law.’ 

'“To-day you have learnt that which is of good purport and full of 
learning and have follow'ed the Law according to the learning.’ ^ 

It is stated at the end of the Chinese translation of the 
siitra ^ that the following titles of the Life of the Buddha have been adopted 
by different schools : the MaMvastu by the hlahasahghikas, the Lalitavistara 
by the Sarvastivadins, and the ^dhjamuni-carita hj the Dharmaguptas. 
There is no life of the Buddha known as yet in Sanslmt bearing the title 
of Sakyammi-carita. If by the Sdkyamuni-carita is meant no other work 
than tire Buddhacarita, then we have a definite tradition to connect Asva- 
ghosa wdth the Dharmaguptas. 

’ A^vaghosa was a wnll-read man and he was accurate in his knowledge. ^ 
A careful study of the two kavyas of Asvaghosa shows that the poet was 
well acquainted wdth the Rgveda, the Epics and the Upanisads. Even 
the Divyavadana, a wnrk of the Sarvastivada school, w'as not unknowm to 
him. The ceremony of measuring oiit s&ma as referred to in the Sanndara- 
mnda (1, 15 ; II, 36) suggests the possibility of his knowledge of the Satapatha 
Brahmana. His close acquaintance with the Svetalvatara among the 
Upanisads may be easily inferred from a number of possible parallels. » 
Alvaghosa’s exposition of the Samkhya system through the mouth of Arada ® 
has close'parallels in the Mok§adharma section of the MaMhMrata. Keith 
says that Buddha’s meeting with Arada gives ample proof of the influence 
of Samkhya on Buddhism. ^ 

ASvaghosa refers to Brhaspati who begot_ Bharadvaja on Mamata. « 
There are many other references to Brhaspati in the BuddhcicaTitci (I, 41 ; 
IV, 74-5 ; VII, 43). ® Brhaspati and ^ukra were the first authors of works on 
polity. The Saundarananda (I, 4) and the Buddhacarita (II, 66; X, 18; 
XII, 88) mention the name of Ingirasa. Agastya asked for Rohini, wife 
of Soma and obtained Lopamudra who resembled her. The name of this 
sage occurs in the Rgv'eda (VII. 10. 33). He was called Manya.i® In the 
Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda there is a mention of Rarafcira.i® 
The Rgveda (VII. 18. 21) refers to him along with Satyayatu and VaMstha. 
According to the Nirukta (VI, 30), he w’as the son of Va^istha. Ambarisa 


1 Milinda, p. 3; SanJchyd Yoga NUi Visesikd* 

2 Saundarananda, XVIII, 22, 25 : 

Uttistha dharme stliita .4isyajust© 
kim padayorme x^atito’si murdbiia { 
abhyareanam me ixa tatha pranamo 
dharm© yatbaisa pratipattireva H 22 
Ady artha vatt© sr iitavacchnitam 

tace-hrutanumpam pratipadya dharmam { 25 ^ ... 

3 ISfanjio, No. 680 — A catalogue of the Ciiinese tramlation of the Buddhist Tripi 
a by Biinyiu Nanjio, p. 163. 

^ Johnston, Pt. II, p. xliv. 

^ Ibid,, pp. xlv and xlvi. ® Ibid,, xii. 

7 Buddhist Philosophy, p, 139. » Buddhacarita, IV, 74. 

9 Cf. Mahdhharata, I, 76, 3191. See Vedic Indent, 11, p. 72. 

3.1 Buddhacarita, IV, 73; cf. Mhh„ III, 110, 10092; HI, 130, 10541; IV, 21, 655. 

12 Bgveda, i, 165. 

13 Buddhacarita, IV, 76; Saundarananda, VII, 29. Of. MbK ^0, 2209, 
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is mentioned in ih.e BvddJiacarita and Samdarananda.'^ The Rgveda 
mentions Amharisa as a Varsagira (I, 100, 17). There were many^ Amha- 
risas of whom the most important was the son of Nahhaga. Pi'ajapati is 
mentioned m the Buddhacarita (XII, 21). It occurs several times in the 
MahahMrata (XHI, 19, 1475 ; 20, 1498; 40226--s«rgai -prajafatel^). The 
name of the Kaurava king Pandu occurs m the SaundaTananda (VII, 45) 
and in the Buddhacarita (IV, 79).^ He was the son of Vyasa hy Amhalika, 
the widow of Vieitravirya, husband of Kunti and MMrl, and father of the 
five Panda vas. A^vaghosa mentions the name of the royal sage Yayati 
who dailied with the Apwa Vi^vakl in the Caitraratha grove.^ In the 
Rgveda (I. 31. 17; X. 63. 1) he is mentioned once as an ancient sacrificer 
and once as a king.^ Vyasa arranged the lost Vedas in many seotions.s 
He was kicked by the harlot KaSsundari.® He was also called Dvaipayana 
who classified the Vedas.’’ He was the son of Paralara and Satyavati.s 
Viivamitra who was the son of Gadhi (Gadhija) ® was captivated by the 
Apsara Ghrtaci.’^® The Buddhacarita (IV, 19) mentions Rsyairhga who was 
enticed by ^anta.’--’- He was the son of Vibhandaka according to the 
B&rmyar},a (III, 110, 9991). Dirghatapas Gautama is mentioned in the 
Buddhacarita (IV, 18). He was captivated by a low caste young woman.’® 
Dirghatapas later came to be called Dirghatamas.’® Aja is mentioned in the 
Buddhacarita (VIII, 79).’* A^vaghosa refers to Manu, son of Vaivasvata.’® 
Talajangha fell in love with Menaka.’® Aivaghosa mentions Aurva,’'^ 
Prthu,i8 and Mandhatr.’® The Samdarananda mentions Sagara,®® Bhar- 
gava,®’ Vahniki ®® and Kanva.®® Sagara twice referred to by ASvaghosa 
(B., I, 49; S., 1, 26) occurs also in the Balakanda of the Bamayarja. It is 
mentioned in the Saundarananda (I, 15; II, 36) that king ^uddhodana 
caused his priest to measure out the &ma at the proper time and with due 
ceremony. ASvaghosa refers to Yoga in his Saundarananda (V, 32).®* 
King Santanu, son rf Pratipa, lost all self-control when Gahga left him.®® 
ASvaghosa refers to the fall of Indra.®® Janaka was able to instruct the 


’ Buddhacarita, IX, 69; Saundarananda, VII, 61. 

2 Mahdbhdrata,!, 116, 4487; I, 95, 110, 117-8; I, 40, 1665; I, 60, 2213, etc. 

® Btiddhacarita, TVf 78; Saundarananda^ II, 53; XI, 50; cf. Mahdbhdrata, I, 75, 
3158, sec. 144. 

^ Cf. Mahdbhdrata, I, 75, 3164, 3171-2. 
s Buddhacarita, I, 42; cf. Mbh.^ I (anuJcram). 

® Buddhacarita, IV, 16; cf. Saundarananda, VII, 30. 

7 S„ Vn, 29. 

8 Mbh„ 1, 17, 20, 25, 55, 56, 59-60, 75-6, 79, etc. 

8 Buddhacarita, IV, 20; Saundarananda, VII, 35. 

. 10 Jlf5^.,1, 71,2914, 2917,2918;!, 74, 3056;1, 175, 652, etc.; of, IV, 35, 

7; I, 65. 

11 Cf. Saundarananda, VH, 34; Bdmdyaxia, 1, 9, 3; cf. Mbh., I, 2, 443; H, 440; III, 

110, 9994; cf. also Xalimka Jataka, Jdt,, V, pp, 193ff. • 

12 Cf. Mbh,, 170, Bhiamasatyavatl samvddai Mbh,, I, 104, 4192, 4198. 

Saundarananda,!, 4f:, 

14 Cf. Mbh,, Xni, 5668, 7684. 

5 5 B,, VIII, 78; cf. Harivamia, 433, 633; Mbh,, I, 75, 3126, 3137, 3138, etc. 

1® S., VII, 39; Mbh., I, 75,* 2915, 2916, 2918; I, 8, 943-4, 945, etc. 

1’ B., I, 10; Mhh,, ni, 315, 17465. 

15 Buddhacarita, 1, 10; cf. Mbh,, XII, 29, 1030-32. 

IS Buddhacarita, 1, 10 ; of. Mhh,, VI, 17, 645 — ^Mandhatr is stated to have been taken 
out by the Alvins from his father’s womb by a surgical operation. 

2® Saundarananda, I, 25; Mhh,, XII, 29, 1023. 

2x Saundarananda, I, 25; cf. Mbh., XI, 661 ; XII, 60. 

22 Saundarananda, I, 26. 

23 Ibid., I, 26; cf. Mbh., I, 68-70. 

24 Mbh,, I, 916; I, 1218. 

23 Saundarananda, VH, 41; Mbh,, I, 95, 3797; I, 99, 3920, 3923, 3965-7, 

23 Saundarananda, XI, 48; cf. Mhh,^ XII^ 8142, 
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twice-born in the methods of Yoga.i In the Buddhacarita (11, 3),^ Padma 
is mentioned as the lord of elephants. Siddhartha took his delight with the 
Sak^n king’s daughter-in-law as the thousand-eyed Indra with ^aci.^ The 
Suddhavasa gods placed an old man in front of the prince to incite him to 
leave his home,^ God Puramdara fell in love with Ahalya, the wife of 
Gautama.^ Sanatkimiara in the third heaven approached Maghavat.^ 
The horse Kanthaka is like that of Tarksya in speed. 7 XJgra3a.xdha met his 
death at the hands of Bhisma.® There is a reference to Vrddha Para^ara 
in thp Buddhacarita (XII, 66).^ 

As an inhabitant of Sakata, A§vaghosa was well acquainted with the 
Bdmdyana, In the Buddhacarita (I, 43) he refers to Vahniki as the adikavi 
and in the Saundarananda he extols him as dhiman (wise). The narrative 
of Rama’s journey to the forest and the subsequent return of Laksmana 
to the desolate city bears a striking resemblance to the description given 
in the Buddhacarita of the departure of Siddhartha and the subsequent 
return of the charioteer Chandaka to Kapilavastu. In canto YIII of the 
Buddhacarita there are four references from which may he inferred his 
familiarity with the Ayodhyakanda of the Rdmdya^, Similarity in 
words between the two is conclusive on this point. 

The parallelism existing between A^vaghosa and the epic literature on 
the one hand and A^vaghosa and Kalidasa on the other may be regarded as 
marking a period of transition in the development of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The trend of both the Buddhacarita and the Baundarananda with 
their motif of renunciation naturally brings them more closely into contact 
with the Rdmayarpa, Gawronski drawls our attention to some references 
in the Rdmdya'^. One of these, according to Gurner,!^ is probably taken 
from the Da^aratha Jataka and not from the Rdrmyana, Two references 
to Vahniki are, of course, significant in this connection. Gumer argues, 
however, that the words VdlrmUrddau ca sasarja padyam may or maj/ 
not be a direct allusion to the well-known incident in the Rdmdya'tpa — 
nisada^ etc.i^. In CowelFs text of the Buddhacarita there is a more conclu- 
sive evidence in the matter in the word, Vdlmihinddai ca. The allusion to 
Vahniki as the tutor of the two sons, in Saundarananda (I, 26),- points un- 
mistakably to the Uttarakanda. Similarly, it may be shown that A§\u- 
ghosa directly refers to incidents in the Mahdbhdrata,^^ In both the 
kavyas of A^vaghosa, the legend of Madri and Pandu shows the conse- 
quence of addiction to women (B.^ IV, 79; S,^ VII, 45). As pointed out 
by Gawronski, the allusion in A^vaghosa’s works to Gautama Dirghatapas 


1 Buddhacarita, I, 45; Mbh,, XII, 327, 12282. 

- Rdmdyana, I, 42, 16; Mhh,, VI, 2866. 

3 Buddhacarita, II, 27 ; Rdmayana, VI, 35, 1 ; Mhh,, III, 113, 10092. 

^ Buddhacarita, III, 26; cf. Divydvaddna, 408. 

^ Buddhacarita, IV, 72; Saundarananda, VII, 25; cf. Mhh,,, V, 12, 373; XII, 343, 
13205. 

® Buddhacarita, V, 27 ; cf. Chdndogya XJpanimd, VII, 26, %, 

Buddhacarita, VI, 5 ; cf. Mbh., VIII, 687 ; Dwymaddna, 444. 

8 Buddhacarita, XI, 18; Mbh., IX, 2, 93; HarivamM, 1082. 

» Cf. Mbh., XII, 8431 foil. 

Baundarananda, I, 26. 

11 Vide JFASB, 3Sr.S., Vol. XXIII (1927), pp. 347 foil. 

1^ Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 1919, pp. 27-39 and Notes on the 
Saundas'ananda, 1922. ^ ^ 

13 JFASB, N.S., Vol. XXni (1927), pp. 347©,; cf. Buddhacarita, IX, 59, with 
Rdmdyana, VI, cxxviii, 3. 

1^ BuddhacarUa, I, 48. 

1^ Rdmdyar^a, II, XV. 

1® Buddhacarita, XI, 31 and Saundarananda, IX, 17. 





also shows the influence of the Sabhaparvan of the MaMhhdrata (Chap. XXI). 
The description of the city of Rajagrha,as given in the Buddhacanta X ), 
bears ample testimony to the fact that it is based on a simihir description 
given in the Sabhaparvan of the 3ictJidbJidrGt(i* The woiks of Afevaghosa 
mark a definite stage in the development of kavya literatiii'e froni a nioie 
or less narrative poem to a series of set pieces on conventional topics. This 
tendency appears also in the Bmimyma, Thus barring a few passages of 
purely Buddhist doctrine, the whole range of topics used by Asvaghosa, 
whether in the main body of his iiaiTative or incidentally , is found cildio iii 
the Bdmdyav^a. These topics consist of descriptive passages of purely 
literary value and fragments of thought from the prevailing body oi ideas 
as expressed in the different schools of philosophy, political and military 
science, ethics and psychology, grammatical and aesthetic theory, etc. 
The duties of a king, the technique of an army, the duty of telling un- 
pleasant truths, the moral conflict over the renunciation of vows, the pain 
of separation and consolation in the transitoriness of the world, are common 
in the Bdmdyay^a and Asvaghosa. Thus the ideal reigns of Dasaratha and 
Rama, with the combination of climatic blessings, material prosperity and 
general goodwill of the people, are also reflected in the conditions of Kapila- 
vastii during the reign of ^uddhodana and after the return of the Buddha 
(of. i^., I, VI; B., VI, cxviii, 18ff ; J5., II, 1-16 ; S., Ill, 30-41). The allusion 
to Manu in Bdmdya^a (I, VI, 4) is also found. The description of the city 
as given in SaundctTanafidcb (I, 42—55) is evidently based on the model of 
Bdmdyana (I, V). The hermitages as described in the Buddhacanta (VII, 32) 
and the Saundaramnda (I, 6-17) are similar m description to those in the 
Bdmdyam (HI, 1,1-9; III, XI, 47-52). The types of asceticism as given in 
the Buddhacanta (VII, 14-18) seem to he an elaboration of the IM of techni- 
cal terms for ascetics as given in the Bdmdyam (III, VI, 2-5 ; XII, XCII, 
91-93; V, XIII, 38ff.). The nature and tone of Ya^odhara’s lament 
(B., VIII) or Sundarf s lament over desertion by her husband (^., VI, 13-24) 
are echoed in Tara’s laments (£., IV, XX and XXIII) and Sita’s mourning 
(J^., V, XXV-XXVI and XXVIII). The picture of Sundari, teariug and 
throwing her ornaments (‘Na bhusanartho mama sampratiti sa diksu 
ciksepa vibhusanani’ — SauTidarananda, VI, 28) is the same as that of 
Kaikeyi [Baml, tl, IX, 59). The beaiitfful description of the contrast in 
human fortune, which we find in many passages of Kalidasa, is reflected in 
the writings of Asvaghosa. The animal-faced demons of Mara, armed wdth 
trees and stones, remind us of the hosts of Ravana and the weapons of the 
apes. The juxtaposition of animals in the expression — 'Ya^caiva nana- 
vidhaghorarupaih vyaghro§tranagendramrga4vavaktraih’ {B., VI, lix, 23) 
is similar to what we find in the Buddhacanta (XIII, 19). The shout of an 
army and such other noises are described by both. ^ The descriptions of 
mountains and heavenly gardens to w^hioh the Buddha leads Nanda ^ recall 
similar passages in the Bdmdyana* ® The interpretation of nature in terms 
of human* passions, a characteristic feature of classical Sanskrit literature 
from Kalidasa to Jayadova, has its prototype in the Bdmdyam ^ ^ The 
same method is also follow'^ed by Asvaghosa when he describes the restless- 
ness of Nanda on his following the Buddha for the first time A Cowell 
points out that there is a striking resemblance in the description of women 


1 Edmdyam, VI, xlii, 38, etc., and Buddhacanta, XIII, 52ff. 

2 Saundarananda, X, 4-i4 and 18-31, 

3 V. Ivi, 26-60; VH, bcii, 1-16. 

^ E.g. the description of the seasons in Bdmdyam ^ IV, xxviii and Edmdyamt 
TV, XXX. 

^ Saundarananda, III, 6, 
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asleep in the palace of ^uddhodana and those in the harem of Rav^.„„. 
The festival of Indra’s banner may be traced from the RdmdyavM through 
A^vaghosa to Kalidasa.^ The sense of dejection at the end of the festival 
and the general elation when the banner is raised are foimd in the Barmyay,a 
as also in A^vaghosa. The father of Siddhartha collapses on hearing his 

son’s departure like DaSaratha under similar circnmstances .3 

The didactic passages and allusions which are so numerous in tl\e 
works of Aiivaghosa are also to some extent derived from the BMmdyay,a. 
The Bamdya'm in passages of .fervent appeal rather than of didactic in- 
sistence, pauses to dwell on examples from familiar names, such as those 
of saints who went to heaven, ^ or of faithful wives. ^ The name of Nahusa 
is mentioned to illustrate not the attainment of heaven but the transitori- 
ness of heavenly state. ® Such topics as the breaking of ascetic vows, 
the fulfilment of dharma by royalty « and methods of attaining moksa » 
or salvation, etc., have not escaped the attention of Asvaghosa. 

Asvaghosa employs the term rajasastra for the ^ienee of politics and 
treats as Sian'dard authorities the works of U^anas or Sukra, and Brhaspati. 
The principles of this science upheld by the poet appear to have been based 
on the rdjadharma section of the Great Epic. The Buddhacarita “ refers to 
Udayin as an authority on nlti or the science of worldly conduct and in the 
Saundarananda occurs the word dandanUi. _ 

Asvaghosa in his Buddhacarita (II, 4 ) mentions horses adorned vuth 

various auspicious marks. . i r 4.1. 

Rsi Itreya incidentally finds mention as the first propounder of the 
science of healing.12 But from this fact it cannot be inferred that Aiva- 
ghosa kept in view Caraka, the legendary court physician of Kapiska. 

'The picture of the pleasures of love drawn by Asvaghosa is marked 
by that wealth of intimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets. But 
still more sincere is A 6 vaghosa’s burning enthusiasm for his o%vn ideal. In 
the Saundarananda Nanda’s rejection of Sundaii may seem to us heartless; 
the transference of his fickle affection to the ajjsaros has its comic suk but 
in the end he seeks the welfare of others even as does the Bud(hia. Bama 
on the contrary in his rejection of Sita after the long agony of separation 
has no warmer motive than obedience to the doctrine that Csesars wife 

must be above suspioion.i® . , - i. xi c „ 

Aivaghosa seems to be acquainted with Kamasastra. He refem to 
the methods Yoga in his BuddhacaritaM The mtararnirnainsa (Vedanta 
system) and VaMesika systems were entirely unknown to him. Although 
there is no specific reference to the Burvamimamsa-sutras, the tenn vidU 
is used in the technical sense of this school. There is every reason to believe 


The reference to hdvyadharma in the Saundarananda shows Asvaghosa s 
acquaintance with poetics. 

1 Of. Buddhacarita, V, 47-63 and Barndyam, V, x, 30-49; V, ix, 33-36 and V 

^^’^2 Of. Bdmdyava, H, Ixxiv, 36; IV, xvi, 37 and 39; IV, xvn, 2, etc., and 
Buddhacarita, I, 63; IH, 12; Vni, 73; Sau^anartda, UI, 26; IV, 46. 

3 AwdWAacartto.Vm, 73;iJdmojro?M»,II,lxxiv,36. 

4 Bamayam, H. 42. ® ’ ’ 

3 Saundarananda, XI, 42—61 and Buddhacarit^ XI, 13 lo- 

t BuddhacarUa,:&.,S& and Saundarananda, \U, 51. 

1 3 Keith, Sistory of Sanskrit LiteraMire, 1928, p. 61. . ; . 

14 Buddhacarita.l,U-, H, 45 and XH. 106; vidcdSAS, 1914, pp, 747 foil.- 
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1 Canto XII, 16-22. , r. loio- 

2 JBAS, 1914, pp. 747-748. Cf. Baston, JA, 1912, i, 

Ixxii, 111 foil.; Ixxiii, 229 foil. 


79 foil.; Hultzsoli, ZDMO, 


Chaptbe III 

ASVAGHOSA THE POET 


The kavya poetry as exemplified by Asvaghosa’s Bvddhucarita and 
Saundaranxmda and Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambham and Raghuvaipia represents 
a stage in the development of literary art in India which is beyond the 
earlier stage of poetry of which the two best examples are the MaMbMrata 
and the Baymyatja. The same remark holds true, mutatis mutandis, of 
Aivaghosa’s Sdriputraprakarana, Bhasa’s Pratimandtaka and_ Pratijnd- 
Y augandlMTdyana and Kalidasa’s Ahhijndna-Bakuritalam taking us as 
they do beyond anything produced in earher tunes in the form of dramas. 

Asvaghosa was earlier than Kalidasa and Bhasa. Keith says that 
ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita is probably the source of a verse in Bhasa’s Prati- 
jnd-Yaugandhardyana and its prakrit is unquestionably older in character. i 
It cannot be accepted that Bhasa stands nearer .Asvaghosa in technique 
than Kaiidasa.2 Asvaghosa influenced Kalidasa’s style but the chief 
cause of its perfection must have been natural taste and constant re-working 
of what he had written. 3 A comparison of the Nat-yaSastra with the .works 
of Asvaghosa will show that the Prakrits recognized by the Natya^astra are 

later than those of Afivaghosa.* . . , i 

There were kavis in earlier times, many m number, whose personal 
history is either completely forgotten or imperfectly known. But who 
were these kavis of the earlier ages 1 The gifted Vedic seers through whose 
mouth the inspired hymns in the Rgveda found their animated uttera^es 
were revered as kavis and r?is, and not inappropriately as sadvipras. The 
Brahmanas of later ages traced the origin of their gotra names to these best 
of men in whom the poet was inseparably combined with the philosopher, 
the seer with the teacher and priest. There is then nothing to be surprised 
at when in the oldest known Sanskrit lexicon of Amarasunha the kaviox 
poet is defined by a set of synonyms as a person who is learned, wise, able 
to judge what is right and wrong, possessed of good ^derstandmg, clever 
in sciences and arts, intelligent, steady in character, talented, endowed with 
knowledge, prudent man of judgment, deeply versed, sensible, the foremost 
among men, accomplished, distinguished for culture, an adept, foresighted 
and far-sighted.5 Even ASvaghosa himself, wMe speaking of Vahniki, pays 
to bim the compliment of being the ddikavi (pioneer among poets) aim dm- 
man (sensible). The epithet of kavi is applied to both Brhaspati and buma, 
the former of whom is eulogized as vdcaspciti (master of speech) and surcicarya 
(teacher of the gods), and the latter as kavya (son of a poet, haviputmj) 
and kavi (one who imparts instruction, kuyate i).® The adjective, 
is applied where the person is found to be an originator, pioneer or fore- 
runner I'p'Mangamo) of anything, the maker of a schiml of thought; e.g. 
the epithets of digare (ddikaro) and titthagare (ttUhakaro) as applied to 


1 Sanskrit Drama, 9Z-94:. 

3 161. ^ 

s Brahmavarga, 10: , 

vidvdn vipaScid dosajfiah san svdmh kauvmo budhan | 
dhvro rmnim jnah prdjnah samkhydydn pav4^ kavih H 
dMmdn suri krti %]f'stUabdhav(M‘i(]k(> vicaksanah 

diiradar^dirghadarM 

® Ama/rdkosa, Svargavarga, 127, 128, 


2 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 Ihid,^ p. 292. 
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Mahavira, the founder of a system of thought; the epithet of adividvan 
as applied to m Kapila, and the originator of a new style or school of poetry ; 
the epithet of ddikavi as applied to Valmiki. 

Going by all these accepted ideas, a person is not entitled to the epithet 
of havi or poet if he is not at the same time a seer and a creator {drastd, 
srasta), a propounder and an instructor, the seer of truth, good and beauty, 
the 'creator of a literary art of conveying truth, good and beauty. This 
two-fold function of a poet is stated by Asvaghosa himself through the 
following admonition of the Buddha to Nanda ; 

Ihottamebhyo ’pi mata^ sa tuttamo 

ya uttamam dharmamavapya naisthikam 1 
acmtayitvatmagatam parMramam 

iamam parebhyo ’pyiipadestumioehati i| 

Vihaya tasmadiha karyamatmanah 
kuru sthiratman parakaryamapyatho | 
bhramatsu sattvesu tamovxtatmasu 
irutapraiBpo nMi dharyatamayam H ^ 

‘Here he is considered the best of men who, after obtaining the best 
and fina,] state of things, desires, unmindful of the personal trouble, to 
instruct others about tranquillity. Leaving aside, therefore, thy own work, 
go on doing, thou of steady character, the work for others and hold up 
this torch of tradition in the darkness of night to the beings who are 
wandering, being themselves enveloped by darkness.’ 

Aivaghosa expressly states at the conclusion of his Saundaramnda 
that he had not composed the poem for the sake of poetry. Here the form 
of poetry is sibordinated to the nobler purpose of conveying the ultimate 
truth about salvation and tranquillity. ‘This poem, dealing thus with the 
subject of salvation,’ says he, ‘has been written in the kayya style, not to 
give pleasure, but to further the attainment of tranquillity and with the 
intention of capturing hearers devoted to other things. For that I have 
handled other subjects of kavya poetry to make it palatable, as sweet is 
put into a bitter medieme to make it drinkable.’ 

Yan moksat krtamanyadatra hi maya tat kavy^adharmat 
krtam [ 

patum tyitamivausadham madhuyutam ^ hridyam katham 
syaditill — ^XVIII, 63. 

The function assigned by Aivaghosa to the kavya poetry goes to make 
it only a handmaid of religion and pMosophic thought. K religion and 
philosophy are concerned with the subject of ireya or ni^reyas {ne pas uUra) 
the function of poetry consiste in rendering it preya or palatable in its form. 
Evidently this view of the function of poetry was promulgated in the kdvya- 
dharma or work on poetics with which Aivaghosa was acquainted. 

There were poets and poetry in the Buddha’s time. The Bud^a 
spealm of the four classes of poets, viz. cintdkavi or the poet of imagination, 
sutakdvi or the poet of tradition, atthakavi or the poet of set purpose, and 
patibhav^-kavi or the improvisatore. ® The Thera Vahgisa (VagiSa, same as 
Vaoai^ati), who excelled other brothers in the art of extemporiziag, describes 
his previous career as being that of a person who wandered about in the 


1 Saundaranandaf XVIII, 56, 57. 

2 Qf^ Bhanaka’s Kutvhhesajam, 

3 Anguttara, II, p. 230. Cattaro ime bhikidiave kavl. katame cattaro ? cintdkavi^ 
sutakavi, atthakavi^ patibkdi^akavL 
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country ‘drunk -n-itli, poesy’ (Kdveyyamatto). i There was a grave reason 
for tlie Bhiksu A^vaghosa in describing hdinself as' an arimthdDi : moksartnu* 
garbha The attaching of undue importance by the ineMicants 

to the poems skilfully composed by outsiders was apprehended by the 
■as one' of the probable causes of future danger to tbe Good Baitii, and tne 
Discourses in which he dwelt on this subject w^ere included by Asoka m the 
list of the seven texts recommended for constant study and remembrance 

by all sections of the Buddhist community. , . 

It does not follow from the Buddha’s statement that he condemned 
the art or form of poetry. All that he did was to warn his disciples and 
followers against being carried away by the emotional appeal of any and 
everv kind of poetry, against sacrificing truth to sentiment. I shoidd better 
quote the words of the Buddha to indicate what was precisely m the Buddhist 

traditional background of Asvaghosa’s mind and thought. ^ , 

‘There may be, 0 Brethi-en, in times to come mendicants ot undeveloped 
body, undeveloped sense (virtue), undeveloped mmd, and undevel(^_d 
wisdom . . . When those discourses which are delivered by the Tatha- 
gata which are deep and profound in their meaning, which deal with ttimgs 
extraordinary and which are concerned with matters relating to voidness, 
are recited, they will not pay attention to them, nor will they ^ve ear nor 
will they produce a heart to know, nor will they deem them worth leammg 
by heart and studying; when on the other hand, those te^s which are com- 
posed by the poets, which are in the form of poems {Eavikata Kaveyya) 
sweetly worded and sweetly phrased (cittakkhara cUtavyanjana) andwtoh 
are presented by the adherents of another school of thought, are recited, 
they will pay attention to them, give ear, produce a heart to know, etc. 
Thus, indeed, 0 Brethi-en, from the corruption of the Doctoe ^1 follow 
the corruption of the Discipline, and vke versa. This is, 0 Bretlmen, the 
fourth futare danger (to the Good Faith) which has not arisen now but may 

arise in the long run/ ^ ^ . i* 

Evidently in the Buddha’s opinion the appeal of a kavya or poem hes 
to the emotional side of human nature, and that is made through the skilled 
art of versification, the rhetorical art of embelUsbment, and the charmmg 

phra^s and i^oms^^^ ^ faithful follower of the Buddha at the same tinm 
Aivaghosa had no other alternative than to justify bis mdul^gepe m the art 
of poW on the ground that it was just meant by him to ad^ster su^r- 
coated quinine piUs as a remedy to the epidemo of evil m the world. But 
he proved himself to be a pre-eminent poet m spite of himself and wMe 
giving an admirable poetic garb to the tenets of salvation which are other- 


1 BamyuUa/lf no, 

* Mandiyd nu sesi 'uddhu kaveyya -itnaito j 
atthd mi te sampacurd na santi !} 
eko vivitte sayandsanamhi } 

nidddmukho kim idam soppasevd i 

2 According to Bhys Davids tli© arthakavi means the poet of real lit© 

Ind-ia, p. 184. 

4 pararti bUkkhave bhavisaanti bktkkhu 

andaatamaddhdnam abhdvitakdyd, ahhdvitaslld, ahhdvitaeittat ahhavj^panna, , , . ye 
te aldtantd Tathdgatahhmitd gambMrd gambUraiikd lohuttard sunnataypatisa^vita tesu 
bM^Z^niTZ auBamMi, na aoim odahissanii. ^ a^mcmarn 
na cate dhamme uqgahetabbam pariydpu^^itabbam TmnnissanU, ye pana te suttanta k m 
km kameyyd cittaWiarS eUtavyaHjana bdUraM aavakabhaam, tea« 

sissanti, aotam odohiaaarai, anfiacimm upcmMpmsanU. . . . 

maaandoea Vinayaaandoao, Vinayaaandoaa DhamtmaandMO. Idam bhikkhaveeatuttkam 
andgatabhayam etarahi asamuppannam dyaUrn samuppajjUsuH, 
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wise dull and uninteresting, he had to conform to all the laws and canons 
of kavya poetry {Mvyadharma) and to adroitly employ all the means ot 
prosody and rhetoric thereby enabling us to judge hun as a poet apart 

from his position and mission as a bhiksu and religious teacher. 

As a poet A^vagosa is revealed to us through his two kdvyaa, the Buddha- 
carita ^ and the Saundammnda ^ while, as a dramatist he stands or fap, 
ill literary estimation by the merit of bis Sdriputraprakaram. The Buddha-- 
mnta-hdvyu records the acts of the Buddha from his birth to his demise. 
In Pali literature there is a kavya known as the Jinacarita ^ dealing with 
the life of the Buddha less successfully on the model of A^vaghosa’s Buddha^ 
carita, Keith is of opinion that none arose to surpass A^vaghosa's achieve- 
ment in depicting the life of the BuddhaA The description of the entrance 
of the prince in the Buddhacarita ^ is^ similar to that^of the actions^ of the 
women of the city on the advent of Siva and Parvati in the Kunia^iasarp^- 
bhava ^ and this has also a parallel in the Raghuvarpsa in connection with 
the entry of Aja and Indumati.s Jn the third canto of the Buddhacarita 
the descriptions of women with misplaced jewellery (v. 14), of the tumult 
and clinking of anklets which frightened the birds in the house (v.^ 15), of 
the females who were unable to move fast on account of heavy hips and 
breasts (v. 16), and of the rush of women at the windows whose ear-rings 
came into contact and whose faces like lotuses were bound into a bundle 
(v. 21) have their parallels in the Kumdrasamhhava (1, 4 ; III, 55 ; I, 11) and 
in the RaghumwAa (XVI, 56). 

A complete Sanskrit text of the Buddhacarita is not available. Samuel 
Beal offers us an English translation of the whole text from its Chinese 
version which also includes an account of the distribution of Buddha s 
relics and their enshrinement. In the Chinese version, the text of the 
Buddhacarita ^ consists of twenty-eight cantos while in the Sanskrit text 
edited by Cowell and subsequently by Johnston the first thirteen cantos only 
can be claimed to be the composition of Asvaghosa together perhaps with 
some portions of canto XIV. The remaining four cantos (XIV-XVII) 
added by Amrtananda must be left out of account here. 

MM. Shastri has compared CowelFs edition of the Buddhacarita with the 
new manuscript which he received. He has noticed a passage consisting 


1 Edited by E. B. Cowell, 1893, and translated by him in SBE, Voi. 49 ; Translated 
into German by C. Cappeller and B. Schmidt, 1924; into Italian by C. Formichij 
Poussin, JRA8, 1913, pp. 417-419; L. Finot, JA, 1898; E. Hultzeh, ZDMQ, 1918; 
E. H. Johnston, JRAS^ 1927, Buddhacarita (Acts of the Buddha), Pts. I and II (Text 
and Translation); Madhava Shastri Bhandari, Buddhacarita, cantos II and III, 1929 
(Kavyasarasamgraha); C. W. Gurner, Some textual notes on Asvaghom's Buddhacarita, 
JASB, 1926;E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1901; Dattatraya Shastri Nigudkar 

and K. M. Joglekar, Buddhacarita (cantos I~V), 1912; Gopai Raghunath ISTandargikar, 
The Buddhacaritam (I-V), Poona, 1911; Lokur, Buddhacaritam (cantos I-V), 1912; 
Pandeya Jagannatha Prasad, Aimghosa's Buddhacarita, canto VIII, Bankipore, 1920; 
V. V. Sovani, Buddkacafitam^ cantos I-V with notes, Poona, 1911. 

^ Edited by H. P. Shastri (Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1910; re-issue in 1936 by 
Chintaharan Chakravartty ) ; E. H. Johnston, Saundaranandahdvya (Text and Transla- 
tion); Bengali Translation, by B. 0. Law (1st Ed. 1922 and 2nd 

Ed. 1923). 

5 B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, II, pp. 614 foil. It is a Pali kavya com- 
posed in different metres. It represents a poetic development in Pali similar to that 
represented by the Buddhacarita in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 

History of SanskrU Literature, 1928, p., 51. 

. 5 III, 13-24. 6 vn, 56-69. 7 vn, 5_i3. 

s Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 191; vide B, C. Law, Saundara- 
nanda, Bengali Tr., Preface. 

» Vide Some critical notes on Aivaghosa's Buddhacarita by J. S. Speyer, J MAS, 1914. 
pp. 105-118. 
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; of Ilf verses which was a lac^^na in Cowell’s worh. ' ' The lacuna 'commences 

from the middle of the second line of verse 41 in-.chapter'9 of CowelFs edition. 
The eleven verses which he has quoted complete the sense of the context. 
These have been translated in the Chinese version ■ in 16 verses. MM. 
Shastrl has given a comparative table of the verses in each canto in the two 
translations hj Cowell and Beal. He has shown from this table that the 
; Chinese translation is a ^free one and not a close translation’.^ 

I Johnston ^ points out that Dr. B. Weller ® has concentrated on producing 

I a correct Tibetan text of the Biiddkacarita and an accurate translation of 

I it. Johnston admits that he has derived much help from this work although 

I he has not agreed with some of his interpretations. Here he has given his 

; own conjectures regarding some of the variants. He has given a few corro- 

; borative references mainly from the Chinese translation, from the Saundara’ 

! nanda, from Ar^-asura’s JdfaJcarndld and from Beal’s Bomantic Legend of 

Eakya Buddha which contains a number of passages taken direct from the 
Buddhacarita especially from canto IX. 

We are not prepared to accept the views of Keith and Winternitz that 
Sanndamnanda was his first attempt. ^ We do not agree with Hultzseh 
who says that from the concluding verses it may be assumed that A^vaghosa 
wrote the Saundarananda first and the Buddhacarita afterwards {ZDMG, 
i 72, 121f.). Traces of fully developed kavya poetiy are found in the Saun- 

darananda and not in the Buddhacarita, Had it been an earlier work, we 
could not have found such an advanced kavya poetry in the Saundararmnda 
which surely excels the Buddhacarita as a piece of poetry. The Buddha- ^ 
carita is essentially the work of an artist. The poet shows his skill in depict- 
ing the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert the mmd 
of^ bhe prince from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world. Keith 
says that Asvaghosa was well skilled in the Kamai§astra.^ 

The Buddhacarita is based either on the Lalitavistara or on the .same 
materials and save in its spirit of devotion to the Buddha it is not markedly 
different from the Hinayana as pointed out by Keitb.^ 

The Buddhacarita has many points of agreement and difference with the 
Lalitavistara traditionally known as a Sarvastivada work. Some of the 
points of agreement are as follows : 

On his return from Suddhodana’s palace Asita compassionately enjoined 
the son of his younger sister (i.e, Naradatta in every way to become the 
disciple of the sage (Buddha) : 

'Kriamatiranuja^iitam ca di^va 

munivaeana^ravane ’pi tanmatau ea | 
bahuvidhamanukampaya sa sadhuh 
priyavsutavadviniyoja^^ancakara’ || 

{Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 86.) 

Of. Wande tvam varasarthavaha tribhave sarve jage pujitam 

Asitah praha ca bbagineya muditah sam^ruyatam bhasato | 
Bnddhabodlii yada §mosi jagato varteti cakram hyaya^ 

Sighram pravraja iasane’sya munaye tatprapsyase nirvrtim’ || 
{Lalitavistara, Lefmaim’s Ed., p. 111.) 

1 A new manuscript of Buddhacarita, JPASB, 1909, N.S. pp. 47~49. 

2 JEAS, 1927, Pt. I, January, pp. 209-226. 

^ Das Leben des Buddha uon Asuaghosa, beipzig, 1926 — ^Tibetan text with German 

translation covering cantos I-Vin. ^ tt oco 

<*■' History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 57 ; History of Indian Literature, JJ., p. Zfol. 

^ History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 68 j cf. Buddhacarita (Ooweil), BooJ^ Xi, 


w. 22-S4. 

® Buddhist Philosophy, p. 227. 
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rf Also*. . . tatrakhalvasito maliarsirnaradattaii!Ymanavakametada- 

vocat. * Yada Naradatta ^rfliuya buddho loke utpamia iti tada tvam gatva 
tasya 4aeane pravrajeh. Tatte bbavisyati dirgharatramarthaya brtaya 
sokhayeti’ (Ibid., p. 108). 

‘Attano santikam agataiD aha: 

Tata Suddhodanamabarajassa kule putto jato Biiddhanikuro, esa 
pancatimsa-vassani atikkamitva Buddho bhayissatiti, tvam etam datthum 

labbiasasiti, ajj’eva pabbajaliiti.’ ,t i t ki - \ 

(Nid§nakatba, JataTca, Vol. I, p. 56.) 

Since a universal accomplishment of all objects took place with the birth 
of Siddhartha, the newly bom baby is named accordingly : 

‘Evamvidha rajasutasya tasya 

Sarvarthasiddhifica yato babhuva 1 


ilOXVA.V*JU.V./ J w.lijul.j.'..-* Jfv •> 

{Buddkacarita, Canto II, verse 17.) 


Cf. ‘Asya hi jatamatre^a mama sarvarthah samsiddh^. Yannvaha- 

masya Sarvarthasiddhaitinilmakuryam. Tato raja BodHsattvarn .... 
Sarvartbasiddho’yam kumaro namna bhavatu iti namasyakOT?it. 

(Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., pp. 95£f.) 

Cf. ‘Jatamatre kumire ’rthasiddhi sukhi sarvasatva abhu yavadavi- 

cim utthapaniya gatha: 

Jate jagapradhane sarve 
artha pradaksina rajno I 
Tena naralambakasya naiBam 
Sarvarthasiddha iti || ’ 

{MaMvastu, II, p. 26.) 

Assuming the majestic form of an elephant, white like the Himalaya 
mountain, with six tusks, the Bodhisattva entered the womb of Maya. 
‘Dhrtva himadridhavalain gur sadvis5.nam 
danadhivasitamukham dviradasyarupam 1 

n n *1 - ' ..... J o Irt dvr S 'Vl.' 


udari mama praTO^^ 

{Lalitavisiuray Lefmann’s Ed., p. 56.) 

* Atha Eodhisatto setavaravarano hntva ^ iittaradisato 

agamma rajatadamavannaya sondaya setapadumam gahetva kohcaBadam 
naditva kanakavimanam pavisitva matusayanam tikkhattuip padakkmnam 
katva dakkhinapassam taletva kucchim pavitthasadiso ahosi.’ 

(Nidanakatha, J dtaka, Vol. I, p. 50.) 

Cf. also MaMmstu, II, p. 20. 

Begarding the unusual way of the birth of Bodhisattva, Asvaghosa 
speaks thus : 

Tar^vatsuto lokahitaya jajhe 

nirvedanam caiva niramayam ca’ 

[Buddhacarita^ Canto I, verse 25.) 


kuksim vive^ sa jagadvyasanaksayaya |1 

(Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 20.) 

*Himarajata nika^ascandra suryatirekah 

suearana suvishaktah sadvisanomahatma 
.1 • 
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Cf. ^ Jate Bodb-isattTO matuh knksipar^vamaksatam- 

anupahatamabhavadyatha purvam tatba pa^cat’ 

[Lalitavistara, 96,) 

Cf. again: ^ . adyo Jane sarvaloke hitam’ 

(Ibid., p! 92.) 

Cf. also NiddnalcatM, Jdtaka, Yol. I, p|). 52-53. 

The Lalitavistara agrees in toto with the Buddhacarita, when A^va- 
ghosa describes that the Bodhisattva’s toes and fingers were Trebbed and that 
there w^as a tuft of hair between his brows and that his testicles were with- 
drawn from sight like those of an elephant: 

^ . JalavanaddhMgulipanipadam 

Sornabhrubam varanaYastiko^am . . . . ’ 

(Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 65.) 

Cf. ‘Urna .... sarvarthasiddhasya kumarasya bhriivormadhye jata 
.... ko^apagatavastigiihyah .... jalangiilihastapadah’ 

{Lalitavistara, pp. lOSff.) 

Bodhisattva’s determination to vanquish Mara as we find in the 
Buddhacarita bears a close resemblance with that in the Lalitavistara,^ 

The account in the Buddhacarita of Siddhartha bewildering Duddhodana 
who tried to dissuade him from renouncing the world is similar to that 
found in the Lalitavistara,^ 

The following are some of the points of disagreement: 

"Tasyati^obhavisrtati^obha raviprabhevastatamah prabhava | 
Samagradevi nivahagradevi babhuva mayapagateva Maya' H 

(Canto I, verse 15.) 

The above description of Maya in the Buddhacarita is not to be foimd 
in the Lalitavistara, 

Cf. ‘^liddhodanasya pramada pradhana narisahasresu hi sagraprapta 
manorama mayakrteva vimbam namena sa uoyati Mayadevi.’ 

(Lefmann's Ed., p. 28.) 

‘Tato mataram vilokento *'Buddhamata nama lola suradhutta na hoti, 
kappasatasahassam pana puritaparami, Jatito patthaya akhandapancasila- 
yeva hoti, ayan ca Mahamaya nama devi edisa, ayan ca me mata bhavissati 
ti.^ 

(Mdanakatha, JdiaJca, Yol. I, p. 49.) 

According to A^vaghosa the palm of the Buddha was marked with the 
w^heel whereas in the Lalitavistara the feet were so marked: 

'Cakrankapanim sa tathamaharsir . . , ’ 

(Canto I, verse 64.) 

Cf . ‘ . tasya tau siicaranau cakrankitau ^obhanau ' 

{Lalitavistara, Lefmann's Ed., p. 110.) 

Cf. also ‘Badatalayormaharaja (Lefmann’s Edition reads differently) 
Sarvarthasiddhasya cakre jate (E. L. Mitra's edition of Lalitavistara, p. 121). 
Cf. Buddhavamsa, I, 37 — Tathd tuyham mahdvlra pddesu cakhalakhMimm, 
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In the Buddhacarita, Asita controls himself while weeping for not 
being able to live to see Siddhartha attaining Buddhahood whereas in the 
Lalitavistara he freely does so: 

‘DhatryankasarpLvistaniaveksj’'a oainam 
devyamkasamvistamivagnisunum I 
Babhuvapaksmantarivaficitairurnyvasya 
caivatn tridivonmiikho’bhut l| 

Drstvasitam tvairupariplutaksam 
snehattu putrasya nrpa^cakampe 1 
Sagadgadam baspakasayakapthah 
papracoha ca pranjaliranatahgah || 

Svalpantaram yasya vapurmuneh syad 
vahudbhutam yasya oa janma diptam I 
Yasyottamam bhavinamattha cartham 

tam preksya kasmattava dhira vaspah’ II 

{Buddhacarita, Canto I, verses 66-68.) 

Of. Tratyatthaya tatab krtanjalipnto caranani so vandate 
ahke grhya mahatmaSastrakusalinidhyayati preksate | 
So’pSyadvaralaksanaib Kavacitam narayanasthamavam 

Air^m kampya sa vedaSastraku6alo dve tasya paiyadgati || 

Raja vabhavi eakravarti balavan buddho va lokottamah 
vaspam tyakta sudinakayamanasi gambhira niSvasya ca 1 
ndvignaica vabhuva parthivavarah kim bramhapo roditi 

ma vighnam khalu pa§yate’yamasitah sarvarthasiddhasya me || 
Bhitain vyahara kim tu rodisi rse ^reyo’tha kim papakain 
Paparn nasti na cantarayamiha bhoh sarvarthasiddhasya te’ 
{Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., pp. llOff.) 

In the Jataka-nidanakatha (I, 55) the sage Kaladevala. (Asita) freely 
wept when he perceived that he would not survive to see the Bodhisattva 
attaining Buddhahood. 

‘Tato aham imam Buddhabhutam datthum labhissami nu khoti 
upadharento ’na labhissami, antara yeva kalam katva .... Arupabhave 
nibbattiss5mi’ti disva .... ’mahati vata me jani bhavissati ’ti parodi’. 

Gf. also MaMvastu, II, p. 32. 

The description of Sarvarthasiddha’s marriage with YaSodhara ( = Oopa 
of the Lalitavistara) in the Buddhacarita is somewhat different from that of 
the Lalitavistara {Buddhacarita, Canto II, verses 26-27; of. Lalitavistara, 
pp. 141, 142 and 159). 

Buddhacarita — 

Kulattato’smai sthiraiilasamyutatsadhvim vapurhri vinajmpapannam | 

Yaiodharam nama ya^ovi4alam tulyabhidhanam Sriyamajuhava 1! 

■ ' ■ (v. 26) 

Athaparam bhumipatel^ priyo’yam Sanatkumarapratimai^ kumara^ 1 

Sardham taya Sakyanarendravadhva Sacya sahairaksa. ivabhireme H 
■ (v. 27) 

Cf. Lalitavistara: The Prince was asked about the girl he desired to 
marry. The priest who was sent to find out a girl of prince’s liking met the 
daughter of Dapdapapi who gave her consent thus: 

‘bhapahi kumaru yadi karya mahu vilamba 
ma hinaprakrtajanena bhaveya vasa^i’ (p. 141) 
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"Tell tlie prince not to make delay {in manymg me)/ not 

mix with ordinary people/ 

The king then arranged for a party where the prince alone had to 
distribute gifts among the girls present. Gopa, the daughter of Dandapani, 
who was present there, fixed her steadfast gaze on the Bodhisattva. * Then 
both of them (Gopa and the Prince) thus Indulged in courtship : 

" Bodhisattveiia sarvanya^okabhaigtdakani dattani. Tada sa (Gopa) 
Bodliisattvamupasamkramya prahasitavadana BodhisattFameramaha : 

Kumara kim te mayapanitani yastvam mam vimanayasi 

5ha: naham tvam vimanayamyapi tu khalu punastvamabhipa^cada- 
gateti. Sa tasyai caneka^atasahasramulyamanguliyakam nirmucya prMat. 

Sapraha: Idamaham kumara tavantikadarhami. 

Aha: Imani madiyanyabharapani grhyantam. 

Saaba: na vayam kumaram vyalainkarisyamah 

Alamkarisyamo vayam kumaram’ (p. 142) 

Those who were engaged by the king to watch them in secret reported 
to the king thus : 

"Beva Dandapaneh ^akyasya duhita Gopa nama sakyakanya tasyam 
kumarasya caksurnivistam muhurtam ca taj^oh samlapo'bhut. ’ (p. 142) 

On hearing this the king approached Dandapani and allowed the prince 
to marry Gopa: 

" Yatha oa putro mama bhusito gunaih 
Tatha ca kanya svaguna prabhasate 1 
Vi^uddhasattvau tadubhau samagatau 
sameti sarpiryatha sarpimande |1 (p. 159) 

The SauTidarananda hdvya which is chronologically later than the 
Buddhacarita is a poem consisting of eighteen cantos. As a piece of poetry 
it excels the Buddhacarita. It is undoubtedly one. of the most noteworthy 
specimens of Sanskrit kavya literature. Its earlier cantos contain a kind 
of resume of the Buddhacarita ^ which means that the latter poem is pre- 
supposed by it, and not vice versa. It has for its theme the Buddhist story 
of conversion by the Buddha of his step-brother Nanda who was married 
to Sundari, a rare female beauty of her time. No Tibetan translation has 
as yet been found of this poem. A Buddhist work translated by Beal from 
the Chinese under the title of the Rormniic Legend of Sahya Buddha not 
only contains a version of the story of Nanda ^s conversion suggesting an 
acquaintance with Asvaghosa^s narrative but also lays the Buddhacarita 
in its earlier part frequently under contribution, 

MM. Dr. Haraprasad Shastri in his paper entitled "The Recovery of a 
Lost Epic by A^vaghosa’ says that a new ancient epic poem entitled 
Saundarananda-kavya written by AiSvagho^, a great poet, musician and 
philosopher of the &st century of the Christian era, who was the spiritual 
preceptor of the greatest Indo- Scythian monarch Kai^iska, has been dis- 
covered. Asvaghosa w^as the first great writer of the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism and the author of the first artistic epic in Sanskrit, the Buddha- 
carita. He says that it was not known whether he had written any other 
great w'-ork in poetry though some beautiful songs are attributed to him by 
the Chinese and the Tibetans. The style of the new poem Saundarananda- 
kavya is the same, as that of the Buddhacarita^ the sentiments, the religious 
teaching, the boldness in deviating from the rules of Bai^ini and the versifica- 
tion and the language are the same. This poem deals with the great love 


1 JASB, N.S., Vol. y, 1909, 
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V^hich Nanda, half-brother of Buddha, bore for his wife Sundari. Then 
ii deLibes how Buddha took Nanda to his 

mendicant, Nanda was anxious to return to the world and to to wite, 

but Buddha always persuaded hiin to persist in his inen^cant W®- ® 

this sniritual strugsle between Buddha and his royal disciple foiins the 

StaCS oTSSst of am tomoting f ». 1!™? IS 
strucfffle Buddha takes him to heaven and shows that even hea\en should 
not be worthy of one’s desire and ends the work by giving a taste of the 

“Si TS. the tat otopter “/igCa 

Kanilavastu as a great hermitage. In the last colophon, Mvagh - 
author is described as a Bhadanta, as a Saketaka, meaning born at Saketa 

Tibeten version of A^vaghosa’s BuddMcarita. So we see that there is no 
doubt as to the authorship of these two works 
carita. A complete work of Buddhacarita in f 

been obtained anywhere. Dr. ShasM says that he fst toght the 
SaundaramndaMvya to be another name for the ^n ^f 

Buddhacarita, but all his doubts have been topelle y, . ^ j + 1 ^. 
Beal’s translation of the Chinese version of the 
Saundarananda-Muya. In 1907 he saw a Pf 

The first line is complete. Several letters of the second have ^^PP^’J^ “ 
the centre, many more of the third and subseque^ bn . ri.f had 

paper manuscript from the Librarian thfs^x^ 

it copied. ThaW to the efforts of MM. Dr. Shastrl to 
eelleJt work of Aivaghosa; we have it now m toto pushed “ 
theca Indica series {No. 1251, 1910 and re-issued m 1939 No. 1524) oi the 

C. W^^Gumer^in\^ Notes on the Text of A4vaghosa’s Saundarananda ^ 
has given his own interpretations of some passages of the Sau^ram^- 
STorder to make the meaning clear. 

no doubt help to improve the meaning as m SaUah (7th sarga, verse 20) 
in place of ^aUah . In the 4th sarga, 14th §loka, he has drawn the readm 
attention to the Baghmamda (VII, 68) which sugges s ' 

In the 13th sai^a, verse 22, he suggests samveda^ {sarnvedah sa^m^ 
dariavnra) in place of samvegaT,.^ lu ti^® 14 th sarga. verse 48, his s~ 
tion to read krstodgata (‘straying mto the f 

krstadako is good {krstadako gaurrva Sasyamcdhyat). In the Jth sarga, 
veme 34, his reading of baUvan in place of 

ghosa has used the word balamn m verse 60 of the loth 3“® 

. s^„'mAnvn/»/i.’nrl/i..h/imin. a,.s nointed out by Gurner — Prasutah puru§o lok 


1 JBAS, 1928, Pt. I— January, pp. 131-132. 

5 j?as'Si“st*sfHSSrJs;i.xxii. n,«. 
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Poussin says that H. P» Shastr! and M. A. Baston ^ assume that A^va- 
ghosa’s Saundarananda-Mvya is a Mahayana work. He does not see any 
evidence in favour of this view. Whether the author of the Buddhamrita, 
the Saundaranamdu and the SutrdhnMm (translated from the Chinese by 
E. Huber, Paris, 1908) is also the author of the Mahdydnasraddhotpdda is 
by no means evident. It is clear that there is no tinge of Mahayanism in 
the Sawndarananda.^ 

The SdripiitTapraharmpa of which only a few passages are extant in a 
central Asian manuscript is found to be a nine act play, having the stor^" 
of the conversion of ^ariputra and Maudgaiyayana for its theme. It deals 
with the events w^bich led up to the conversion of the young Maudgaiyayana 
and ^ariputra by the Buddha and some of the incidents are certain, ^ari- 
putra had an interview with A^vajit, then he discussed the question of the 
claims of the Buddha to be a teacher with his friend, the Vidu^aka, who 
raised the objection that a Brahmin like his master should not accept the 
teaching of a Ksatriya. Sariputra repels the objection. Maudgal^^ayana 
greets iSariputra asking him the cause of bis glad appearance and learns his 
reasons. The tw^o go to the Buddha who receives them and w^ho foretells 
to them that they will be the liighest in knowledge of the Buddha’s disciples. 
In this point there is a deliberate and artistic deviation from the ordinary 
version of the incident follow^ed in the BiiddJmcarita in which the prophecy 
I of the Buddha is addressed not to the disciples themselves but to others of the 

I Buddha’s followers. The end of the x:>lay is marked by a philosophic dialogue 

i between Sariputra and the Buddha w^hich includes a polemic against the 

i belief in the existence of a permanent seif ; it terminates in the praise of his 

{ two new disciples by the Buddha and a formal benediction.^ 

I The most remarkable thing regarding the ^driputrapraJcarana is its 

j close correspondence to the classical type of drama as laid down in the 

= NdtyaMstra. It is a prahamna and has nine acts, which accords perfectly 

i with the rule of the Sastra. The acts bear no titles. This is in accordance 

I with the normal usage. The hero is Sariputra who corresponds to the Brah- 

j min hero of the Sastra and w^ho is of the noble and calm type. Wliether 

' the heroine was a lady or a hetcera we do not know. The Buddha and 

his disciples speak Sanskrit and use both prose and verse and the Yidtoka 
speaks Prakrit. The. presence of this figure is a remarkable proof of the 
steady character attained by the drama. There is nothing more absurd 
than that a youthful ascetic seeking after truth should be troubled by one 
who is a proper attendant on a wealthy merchant, Brahmin or a minister. 
A^vaghosa wrote a type of drama in which the role of such characters 
was too fir mly embedded to permit its omission. In the story of the drama 
now lost to us the Vidusaka was introduced for comic relief. He disappears 
from the last act where Sariputra had no need as a member of the Buddhist 
fraternity for a jester. We find a clear discrepancy between Aivaghosa’s 
practice and that of the later drama only in one point. In the later dranxa 
we find that the phrase atajbparam api priyam asti occurs but in the drama 
of A^vaghosa this phrase is omitted and the benediction proceeds without 
prelude with the word spoken by the Buddha: 'from now on shall these 
two ever increase their knowledge, restraining their senses to gain release.’ 
It appears that Asvaghosa did not recognize the traditional usage. He was 

1 JA, 1912, 1, pp. 79-100. , 

2 Qritical notes to Smmdafananda-kdvya by L. V. Poussin in the ^ me 

School of Orienml Studies, London Institution, VoL I (1917-1920), pp. 133-140, 

3 The conversion of Sariputra and his friend Maudgaiyayana is also related 
in the Mahdvagga of the Vinayapitaka, I (PTS), pp. 39 foil, 
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acquainted with the aUe<^oriearfigtire^^^ huMU (wisdom), 

In the X;::^f^nd\onve.sing. This is fol- 

Unu (fame), and adorned with the halo. In 

lowed by the advent of the Bud^a mmsoq aa 

this drama we fmd the named M a jiiaid-ser^^ant, Sari- 

dtagandto, » h«to mmed ^ 'Sto intended for the 

putra and Mant^lya^na- T ; fragmentary to show that the 

Jnqmses of religions ^ “Sto I an old garden as 

author waa possessed ■; 4 a,g the MrcchakatiM and the 

the place where part of the action passed the action. 

house of the hat(Bra served as _ classical model as the name of 

The drama shows feaSm doesnot observe the rule exempli- 

Vidusaka shows. ^ the Nayaka appear by 

Ssrat"a pamn“ « and the Jldgd-nda, a Bnd- 

iind the Bud^^ ^iple.. t^hero of 

play, and Dhanahjaya spe^mg ^ _ j that the Sanskrit is excellent 

fe. mt; L^'S.tSd: 

the word 8 uraM occurs with softening of « to d. In the cuaiern m ^ 

is prescnbed for slaves (cetas), rajaputr<^, and bTLilderi’ 2 alon</ 

The fragments of the two plays have been found by Ludem, aion 

with those of A§vagho|a’s ^riputraprakaram. ^ The W“; 

to be a Buddhist allegory and the second one is concerned with n 
affair of a young nayaka called Somadatta ending prohab y in us c 

'“""Thffmom^f thfaliegori^ play contains rhymes composed much 
in JvaiSSXle If the liirmise th^t Somadatta’s love affair ended m 
his^on^eSn toLddhism be correct, the plot of the f play ,;s based 

“Th. motif o| the log., “* »*? ™TSe 

forms a central point in both. But the oceuraence 
Sragdhard metre which became popular with 

thoL of Kashmir, goes against connecting the second play with any 

I Keith, StfJisW P- 336. Cf. Udana,Nandavagga,ni,2,W-^l^ 

a Bruchatuoke Buddhiatischfr Dramen (1911); Sitzimgsberichte dor K n g 
dor Wissenschaften zu Berlin* 
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tKe three known works of AsTOghosa. The occurrence of two verses in the 
Harinl metre and one in the Arya goes alike against the presumption as to 
the second play being a work of A^vaghosa (Johnston, The Suddhacarita, 
II, Intro., pp. xviii ff.). According to Levi, Aivaghosa was the author of a 
lyrical drama treating the legends of Rastrapala {JA, 21Z, 1928, pp. 200 
foil.). 

Asvaghosa’s indebtedness for phrases and idioms, thoughts and ideas 
becomes greater and more palpable when we consider his kavy-as in re- 
ference to the two epics and the earlier Buddhist works. As regards the 
Great Epic, Johnston would, for the striking parallels, draw our attention 
particularly to the story of Nala and the Bhagmadglta. One may observe 
that it was not only the Oita, but the Gitamdhdtmya as well which was in 
the literary background of Asvaghosa’s works. In the Saundaranmida 
(XVIII , 1 1] Nanda says that he h ad all his desires appeased after the drinking, 
like a calf from the cow, of the Buddha’s teaching, ‘ with the teats of bene- 
volence, the beautiful dewlap of clear expression, the milk of the good law 
and the horn of imagination’. 

Maitristanim vyanjana-carusasnam saddharmadugdhampratibhana- 
srhgam 1 

tavasmi gam sadhu nipiya trpta-trseva gamuttamavatsavarnah || 

This reminds us at once of the stanza 5 in the Gitamahdtmya which 
reads : 

sarvopanisado gavo, dogdha Gopala-nandanah I 

Partho va'tsah, sudhir bhokta, dugdham Gitamrtam mahat || 

It may be rightly pointed out that some of the verses of the Saundara- 
nanda are no doubt good sayings. As a piece of poetry the Saundarananda 
excels the Buddhacarita. It is not wanting in high poetic excellence. The 
style is very graceful. It contains beautiful similes which amply testify to the 
fact that ASvagho§a was a great poet. It contains some peculiar nominal 
and verbal forms.^ In the two kavyas of Mvaghosa cognate accusative is 
found frequently especially with verbs meaning to speak. Upasarga 
‘prati’ has been used with the accusative to denote the various case rela- 
tions. The locative is used with a number of substantives and adjectives 
in various case-ideas. The absolute genitive does not occur in the Saun- 
darananda. The perfect participle is used both as an adjective and a finite 
verb. The past participles are generally used with a finite verb. The 
passive imperative is alsb found. The conjunctive has sometimes been 
used ungrammatically. Some phrases and idioms occur frequently in the 
Saundarananda. Einite verbs are often used. Desiderative formations 
may be noticed. Yamaka is not rare in Asvaghosa’s works {Pranastavat- 
syam iva vatsaldTn yarn). A^vaghosa adopts the udydtd for Canto III of the 
Saundarananda. '2 The Suvadana and the Vardhamana species of the 
upasthitapraoupita are also found. * 

The metres employed by ASvaghosa are very numerous. At the time 
of ASvaghosa the distinction between prose and verse, essentially lyric in 
type, was fixed and the elaborate structure of the verse normally with 


JPASB, N.S., Vol. XXVI, 1930, 1810. 

Koith, History of Sanskrit Literature^ pp. 63-64. 

Of. Saundarananda, JI, 65; Jacobi, ZDMQ, XXXVHI, 603. 
udvegdtpunarbhave manah prari>idhdya 
sa yayau ^ayitavard/nganddanasthak 1 
ni4i mpatinilayanddvanagamanakrtamandh 
sarasa iva mathitanalindtkalahamsafi ii 
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rendered it quite unsuitable 

style of Asvaghosa points out that it is a 
- ■ - ’ ’ Asvaghosa often 

hich lack the harmony 
elaborate descriptive passages in the epic 
long series of nouns or verbs for the sake 

- incessant stream oi anuprasa (sy- 

imple puns typical of an early stage in the 
- ' - widely from that of the epic but its 

in character. Thus ‘hrtSnoMi hptn'fn 
nmdah\^ and ‘KcUAt- 

i palmavaUrasya pdrSve’sya padma- 

fashion and as such insipid m comparison 
vas. Laboured construction and the practice 
find in the Bdmayay/i {IV, xxviii, av ) 
The use of hyperboles and rhetorical 
§loka are also common in the Bamd- 
The doublmg of the gerundive 

) of Afivaghosa stands between that of the epics 
The self-expression in iivaghosa’s poetry gave the in- 
literary Sanskrit.^® _ _ 

of the story of RsyaSrnga is almost the 
J ^8 allusion to it with the express 

^“anta by her name,ii presupposes the 

%e tradition of Talajangha as alluded to Ly 
stanza incorporated hi Kautilya s Artm- 


four lines of equal length and identic structure 
as a medium of conversation. 

mixtoe™5 n^w^^Sr^d a^rtificial embeUishment 

tailL up his lines in well-knit descriptive phrases wl 
of the later kavyas and recall the 
literature. Sometimes he gives a 
of mere emphasis and we notice an 

ment of AUrMra, His style differs 
leading features are undoubtedly epic ^ 

ZTlkdrma Mryyam’? ‘»|/a Mijavunasca 


of piling up verbs and nouns as 
may be found in Asvaghosa.® 

repetition of the concluding pada of a 

yaya and in the works of Aivaghosa. 
verb ^ has its parallels in the ^ic. 

The grammatical usage ' 

and of Kalidasa. TL 
trospective thought a place in ^ 

Although the Jataka version 
same as that m the great epic, A^vagho^a 
mention of the king’s dau^ter as i 
legend in the two epics. — 

Mvagho^ differed from that in a 

sastra . girermurdhani Menakayam 

kamatmakatvikjca sa Talajanghah 1 
padena Vi^vavasuna saro^m vajrena 
hintala ivabhijaghne || 

(S.,VII, 39.) 

kopaj Janamejayo Brahmanesu vikrantab 
Talajanghah ca Bhrgusm 


1 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 90. 
JPASB, N.S., Vol. XXIII (1927), pp. 

3 Saundarananda, XVIII, 10. 

4 Ibid., IV, 6. 

5 Buddhacarita, IV, 36. 

® Saundarananda VI, 34; Buddhacarita, 
7 Of. Buddhacarita, IX, 68; VXII, 46; 
xlii, 18 

3 Saundarananda, VI, 27 . 

3 Bdmdyana, IV , XXVIII, 22. 

JFASB, K.S., Vol. XXni, 1927, pp. 
Saundarananda, VH, 34. 
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Vasistha and Aksamala, Farasara and Kali, Dmipayana an^ a harlot in 
Kasi, Angiras and Sarasvati, Biiipa, Ka^yapa and a diyiae damsel, Angada 
and Yamuna, GMhin and Gbrtaci, SthulaJiras and Eambha, Framadvara 
and a serpent, Budha's son and Urvasi, Jahnu and his wife, Santanu and 
Ganga, Somavarman, Saunandakin and Urvasi, Bhimaka-Senaka and his 
wife, Janamejaya and Santanu’s widow, Fandu and Madri, alluded to hy 
Aivaghosa in his kavyas.^ Similarly one has got to find out the source of 
the allusion to the cause of the destruction of the Kurus, Andhaka-Vrsnis, 
and the Mekhala-Dandakas. 

If the Buddhacarita be the earlier of the two kavyas of Asvaghosa, 
as it undoubtedly is, two questions are apt to arise in this connection: (1) 
What is the earlier model on which it was based? (2) Whether or not its 
Sanskrit text in Cowell’s edition represents the Indian original of its Chinese 
version bearing the title of Fo-sho~hing4san-king It is easy to answer 
the second question in the affirmative* By comparing the English renderings 
of the Sanskrit text and the Chinese version none can help coming to the 
conclusion that if the Indian original of the Chinese version differed any- 
where from the former, it must have been on some minor points of variation 
in readings. 

As to the earlier model, it is found in neither of the two great Sanskrit 
epics nor in any other Brahmanical or Jaina work. Our attention has 
been drawn to the stanzas constituting the prologue to the Ndlaka Sutta 
in the Sutta-nipata, suggesting that this prologue of which the composition 
was a matter of accident served as the earlier literary model for a consistent 
self-conscious attempt on the part of A^vaghosa for the production of a 
magnificent kavya on the life of the Buddha 

The original title of the Ndlaka Sutta, as given in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict, 
is Moneyya Suita, The prologue {VatthugdtM), wdiile supplying the 
historical context to this discourse, incidentally narrates the visit of Esi 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, to Kapha vastu to see the newly born Bodhisattva 
in the house of king Suddhodana, and to x>redict his future greatness as a 
Perfect Buddha, The self-same theme is poetically dealt with in the 
Mahdmstu (11, pp. 33-43), as well as in the Lalitavistara (VII). This is 
treated also in a magnificent kavya like the BuddTmcarita,^ So far as the 
Mahdvastu is concerned, the mixed Sanskrit counterpart of the Pali Ndlaka 
Suita is presented apart from the story of Asita. Three stages in the deve- 
lopment of the Sutta concerned are apparent. In the first stage it passed 
off till the time of Asoka as the Moneyya Sutta wiHiout the historical context 
bringing in Nalaka as the interlocutor. In the second, it came to bear, 
with the context supplied, the title of Ndlaka Sutta, And in the third 
the prologue appeared with the Nalaka context expanded into a distinct 
poem on the role of Asita in the life of the Buddha. 

The three poets dealt independently with the same theme with a common 
Buddhist legend behind them, producing three poems of distinctive literary 
effect. The prose legend which is met with in- the Jdtaka NiddnakatM^ 
may be treated as a common presupposition of them all. 


3- Saundarananda, VII, 25-45; Buddhacarita ^ IV, 79. 

2 Barua, Old Brdhmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khaxidagiri Oaves ^ p. 172. 

^ See J. Muir’s instructive article — Asita and Buddha or the Indian Simeon in I A, 
1878, Sept., Bapat’s edition of the Sutta-nipdia, p. 102. 

^ FausboU’s Jdtalca, I, pp. 54f. It is not claimed that the legend as narrated in 
the NiddnaJcathd is itself anterior to the Prologue to the Ndlaka Sutta. All that is 
suggested above is that what the form of the earlier prose legend might be, can be 
inferred from the Nidana version. 
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Pali NdUha Sutto-vatthugam, v- — r- 

Tato kumaram jalitam iva , 

ukkamukhe va sukusala-sampah.att.ham 1 

dadallamanam siriya anomavawam 
dassesu puttam Asitarhayassa Sakja jl 
Disva kumaram sikhim iva , 

S.bh.1. « nablmig W ' 

suriyam tapantam sarada-r-iv ahhhamuttam 
ananda'iato vipulam alattha pitim 11 

11, P- 38, w. 52-54: 

Svagatamanuragatam te supto 
tavat priyadarsi kumaro 1 
draksyasi tvam prativihuddham 
vigraham iva jatarupasya 11 
Pratihuddham ca kumaram pravepiyam 

va 5ditya» , 

Dr^tvana tarn rgivaro kundalamiva 
pattakambalanyastam 1 
ahiiyutthahitva tvaritam amkena 
pratlechati kumaram 11 

iaJtoisiara, Vn,p. 110: , , .„„ 3 t 

yS'Su prSudcl4h sarathivarah paripurpa Candraprabhah 
TadaraiaVatigrhj’-a vanhivapusam suryatoekapra^am 1 

hanta paiya^rse nrdevamahitam h 

^ Asito dmta ca tasya tou suearanau cakramkitou sobhanau 11 

• i the stanzas cited from the Vai^ugaM conforms 
tW to the Praharsipi variety of the Ati]a.gati class. 

from the if aMwsiw must be hroafiy classed 

Lalitavistara , gatkas, stands * midway , 

^ The metre' of 'the ^stanziasirom;tte, 
' Although the 

ae 'Atii.g»tl mete »nd toe ^ 

'^'VcMhugdtM and the BuMhacanta. 


The metre used in 
more to the P.ucira i — 

That employed in the stanzas 
under Pamkti, while the metre of the 
between the Brhati and Phmkti cksses, 
BuddMcarita is obviously an ^ , 

Pali stanzas are in t— — • , ™«v,+ -mncir. 

the Upajati, in wording, general movement, mus^^ 

closer resemblance between the I 
The Pali lines— 

Tato kumaram jalitam iva suva^nam 
ukkamukhe ’va rnkmah-sampahattairt, \ 
dadallamanarn siriya anomavaV’Varri 


were 
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Upajati is the metre which is ahnndantiy used by Asvaghosa iix his 
Buddhacarita. The monotonous effect of its trochaic cadence in a con- 
tinuous narrative is sought to be effected by the changes on the possible 
variations of rhythm. The other metres employed in the two , kavyas 
consist of Anustubh, Vamsastha, Biicira, Praharsini, Vasantatilaka, Sarabha, 
Malini, ^ikharini, Kusiimitalatavellita, Sardulavikridita and Suvadana 
among the Samavrttas, Viyogini or SundaiT, Aupacchandasika, Apara- 
vaktra or Vaitaliya and Pusjjitagra among the Ardhasamavittas, and 
Udgata and Upasthitapraeupita among the Visamavrttas. An example of 
Salini is met with in the Sciriptitraprakarana. Bharata's Ndtya-sastra is 
the only other work wiiere we have a description of the metre calied Sarabha. 
Asvaghosa has skilfully employed Udgata and Upasthitapraeupita among 
difficult metres. The employment of the Vipula in the slokas contained in 
the two kavyas, wlxich fell out of use in classical kavya, keeps the works 
nearer to the Great Epic in which it is common enough. The metre Manda- 
kranta does not occur in the Saundamnanda and in the Buddhacarita. 
Fifteen metres have been used in the Saundarananda. At§vaghosa's style 
is of the Vaidarhha type. ^ It is simple. Asvaghosa is at his best in 
simple and elegant description. The x^roportion of Vipulas to Pathyas 
about 11*7 per cent is much lower than this in the Nala and slightly less, 
according to Hopkins, 2 than the general average of the MaMbhdrata, while 
it is more than half of the corresponding figure in Kalidasa’s Eaghuvanda. ^ 

A^vaghosa’s treatment of the legend of Bsi Asita in his Buddhacarita 
takes us beyond the stage in the development of poetry which is repre- 
sented by the gdthds in the Pali Vatthugdthd, the Lalitavutara and the 
Mahdvastu. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the fully developed 
character of the prosodical system of kavya in Asvaghosa’s poems. ^ The 
question arises — such a development of Sanskrit kavyas historically 
possible in the first century A.H. 1 

The wTiting of kavyas in conformation to the definite rules of prosody 
and canons of kavya poetry in the Kiisana age is not historically an impossi- 
bility. The Junagarh Bock Inscription of Budradtoan I dated A.D. 150 
bears a clear testimony to the development of the science of rhetoric and 
prosody, and no less that of poetics. It is here for the first time that we 
have the following account of the proficiency of a ruling prince in these 
sciences and arts: Sphuta-lOfghU'-friadhuTa’-citf'a’kdrhtadahda-saTriayoddTd-- 
lamkrta-gadya-padya^kdvyavidhdna-pramnena pmrmna-mdnmmdna-svara'- 
gaU-mrm-sdrasatvddihhi^ para 7 rui-lakmna-vyamjanair-‘Upeta>'kdnta-murtind- 
svayam-adhigata-Mahdlcsatrapa-ndmTid. 

The kavya-vidhana of this dated epigraphxc record is the same word as 
the kavya-dharma of our poet. Here, however, we are not concerned with 
Indian poets in general hut with a Buddhist poet in particular. When 
precisely was classical Sanskrit adopted by the Buddhists as the vehicle of 
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MaMvastu and the Lalitavistara is a kmd ot 

^ .j: ^ : Sanskrit retaining 

Bud&ist tradition, the text 
bv the Sammitiyas, 
pt (mixed) dialect by th© Maha- 
precisely the four 
" ' The bearing 
The utmost the 

1 to have their 

1 of both the Loilitd- 
, work of the Sarvasti- 
to establish that from 
of all the Buddhist sects was to 
allied more or less 

" i ill which the 

sho\7 that the official language 
Sanskritio from an 


language oi the gattKXS m 
mixed Sanskrit, Prakrit 
its Prakrit legacy. Acc( 
of the PrdtimoJcsa-sutra was 
in Sanskrit by the Sarvfstivadms m 
sahghikas and in Pai^aci by the Sthavnaa 
languages which find mention in 
of this evidence on the pomt at 
tradition wants to say is that 

scriptural texts in C 

vistara and the Ma^vadu, 

vadins and the latter i_-- , j 

a certain date the prevailmg tendency 
Sanskritize the texts from .an ( 

to Pali and Prakrit. The ct; , 

Buddhist sects are 
of India tended, as time went on, 
earlier Prakrit stage until it was ci 
India in the Gupta age. ^ Such a 
transformation in cZ — - 
time in the Junagarh Bock Inscription 
the second century A.D. But the i """ ’ 
posed by the^ court poete in t— — - 

disci, ssing 

Johnston in 
has soi' t 
to, are not su 
A§vaghosa’s ac<|ii' 

Buddhacarita, XI, 70, illi^trating nine senses 
jithendroi'oaddivyoM d&SvadaTkavad 
gunairava Sreya iMva ganMva 1 _ 
avayuTdryOiiTCbva satsut&n ova iriya, 

Tojonviovo dhoTfooTyidt-iTiovio^ |1 

But the Saundarananda, verse XII, 10, as piq 
‘refers to the threefold use of asU as a part 
futures,’ the rule playing a part in the lamo 
the reality of the past and future, but not 

orthodox grammars.^ ^ 

tri§u MUsu sarvesu nvpato < 

In instances where, as Johnston observes, Papm’s rules are 

plied with, the odd forms or constructions m ® J 

^ -..oniaia in fhp enics while a few usages are peculiar to Buddhisn 

by ASvaghosa’s tdiksyamdnarupa, cf. 
the phrase, prog eva (Pali pag eva), as equivalent to Urn 
Buddhist The expression, yendiramas Una, ^ conforms to the P 
yem bhagava Una. The employment of 

mental is frequent in Pali works and Asoka s mscriptions, it is 

1 B. G. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS, 1901; Bhys Davids, BvMhist India, p. 

2 of th& Buddhoif lutrod., p. Ixviii. 

Sutta-nipdta ('B'TS)f 4:n . 

^ Buddhacarita, VI, 65. 


with Sanskritic tendency or 
1 to a Tibetan 
recited in Apabhram^a 
a cormi ‘ ' 

'.These': are __ 

th,e Mahd^^ (p* 84b 

issue is,.' still 'Uncertamy :^ 

I the Sarvastivadins preferred 
Sanskrit. But the prose portions c " 
the former of which was a . 
that of the Mahasahghikas, go t- 
. 1 - J ' of. -11 ^ ‘ 

.ci-Ai. earlier diction which was 

evidence of the various 

mentioned goes only to t — 

, to be more and more _ 

;Upletely replaced by Sansknt tlixoughout 
culmination of the process of linguistic 

official documents was undoubtedly reached for the first 
official aocu ^ Eudradaman I in the middle of 

„ „„j Sanskrit praSastis (royal panegyrics) com- 
the metres and stjle of kavya date from the 
tford oHoiirth centiiy A.®. This fact must be taken into consideration m 

the date of the kavyas of ASvaghosa. A^vasbosa 

• -1 his comments on the language and style oy 

St'to establish that the rules of Panmi, which are 
® fficient to account for certam pecuhar 

saintance with a Dhatupatha is rendered possible by the 

of the root : 
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well to the epics but not generally sanctioned in classical Sanskrit. The 
method of comparison by relatives, e.g. dulphimm eva vUi§^ate, is not in- 
frequently met with in the Mahay ana Sutras. " The. use of mmi for ^ah&m 
may be accounted for by asini in the Pali w^ord mmimana, equivalent to 
akamkdra and dtimbhimdna. We may not agree with Johnston in thinking 
that purvatama ^ is a mistake for purmtam, the archaic pnrituma being 
met with in the Lalitavistara gathas. (Of. PaliPwmatoa, Purimatame) 
Like other Buddhist writers, Asvaghosa is addicted to the case-ending 
in place of the ablative or instrumental, a frequent use of which is with 
a verb in the sense of knowing or understanding, e.g. suhJiato gacchaai,^ 
dmstavyam bhutatah,^ cf. Pali bhMam bimtato, abhntam abhutato. His 
fondness for the cognate accusatives is due to the earlier and epic usages. 
His kavyas are rich in verbal forms in which the tenses are normally employed 
but no distinction is made between the perfect, imperfect and aorist. He 
often places, for the sake of emphasis, the conjunction ca and the inter- 
jection hi towards the end of a sentence. His works are ‘pleasantly free 
from overgrown compounds’ and the compounds used by him are ‘never 
filled out with padding though some of them are irregular. 

In Asvaghosa’s vocabulary one may trace with Johnston the Rgvedic 
use of the word for agni, ^ and verb in in the sense of ‘emit (heat)’, ^ 
and the epithet Auwaieya for Va^istha. ® 

In connection with the ceremony of measuring out soma he makes use 
of the plain root md without compounding with the prefix vi or 
the instances of w^hioh occur in the &atapatha Brdhmana, It is again the 
Brahmanas that may sanction the use of the words nivarta^ and virmd ^ 
in the sense of ‘grow sober’. The reference to Prajapati’s act of creation 
by tapas points to the same conclusion. 

The employment of proksana d^iidi ahhyuhsan which is indicative of 
his knowledge of the finer points of ritual goes to prove his indebtedness 
to the Srautasutras, 

The two stanzas, cited below, betray undoubtedly their historical 
connection with the two ^lokas in the ^vetdivatam Upanisad : 

8ai§isyah kapila^ceha pratibuddha iti smrtih 1 

saputrah pratibuddha^ca Prajapatirihocyate || 

B,, XII, 21. 

Yo yonim yonim adhitisthatyeko vi^vtoi rupani yonis ca 
sarvah 1 

rsim kapilam sastam agre jnanair bibharti jnayamanani ca 
pa^yet |1 

i^vetdSvatara, V, 2. 

Pravrtti-duhkhasya ca tasya ioke tmnMayo do^gananimittam i 

naive^varo na prakrtirna kalo napi svabhavo na vidhir 
yadrcoha 1| 

a, XVI, 17. 

Kaiah svabhavo niyatir yadrcoha bhutani yonifi puru^ iti 
cintyam | 

samyoga esam natvatmabhavat atmapyani^ah sukha-duhkha- 
hetoh II 

Bvetdivatara^ I, 2, 



^ Bvddhacariia, XIII, 1 ^ 


^ SaundaranandUf VIII, 48. 


3 Ibid,, xm. 44. 

^ Buddhacarita^Xl^ 71. 

® SauTidarananda, I, 2. 


^ Bvddhacarita, IX, 9. 


Saundarananda, II, 36. 


8 Ibid., XV, 44. 

9 Ibid., IX, 30. 

Buddkaaarita, II, 51. 
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W of the «Sj“ t-f rSo»”£Trnt™ 

te found in the aToosS SS> S kSvj. form, 

theh deetnaotlon oe 

degradation but accoTmtmg fori IB -words peculiar to 

B»dS! Atoto ?r»ly%loys eevereUe^^ 

fa '»r£ral“Jeh«'SL'^riy“? 

„uoSSd^r&‘h%S^h=y 

so incompatible as those of the "tory-tfc prea jej poet 

mmmMmm 

opposites in A^vagh^ “^f®-fipA^vSftwo works of ASvaghosa foUows 
the entire composition m m a l^d of sloka- pto^ 8 Ijy 

r£SS S^ciH°iss.s^t°^sr24^£ 

by itself both grammatioally and m its sense and ^ . -j p &ame- 

clearly articulated padas, in which cross reference the 

work serve equaEy to bind the whole together and to detot it irom tne 
contiguous verses’. Aivaghosa occasionally demonstrates ho 

1 SohiiJ&toii, Acts of the Hv^hO/, "p. x\vii» t {k^(\\ 

I Kr?rA«S?»ii , I, 

; KSiSSKirf. .. pr^0^ toift. -fa Jch-fafa 

op. cit.y p. Ixxix. 

& Ihid., op. cit., p. Ixxxvii. 
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can he constructed on an epic basis. Or be takes a common phrase to 
build round it a complicated pun. The treatment of each verse as a separate 
unit per se might in a sense be regarded as a reversion to the practice of 
the Egveda, It might historically be due to an older tradition of hdvya 
which developed in the country under the aegis of the ballads or on the 
lines of the reflective and didactic gdfhds. Some earlier instances of this 
may perhaps be found in the Psalms of the mrly Buddhist brothers and 
sisters, or even in some of the Jataka poems. 

This kavya method underwent further development in the classical 
stage, ^ The principle that each verse is a separate unit asserted itself later. 
In Kalidasa we notice an exception in so far as he ‘occasionally constructs 
a verse on parallel or contrasted while ordinarily his rhythm is 

based on the verse as a whole and not on the individual pddas. Later 
poets enthusiastically followed his practice with the result that a kavya 
epic came to be little more than a collection of miniature poems loosely 
strung on the thread of the story. 

As a pioneer, A^vaghosa 5 appears to have faced certain difficulties in 
building up a poem out of a number of stanzas sharply demarcated from 
their neighbours. Eiffective narration was indispensable as an art in his 
hdvyas and as the means of keeping the readers' minds directed to the real 
issue, especially when he had to convey in the form of poetr}^ a definite 
message of the religion he ardently professed. The narration of the story 
was of secondary interest only to the classical writers who had no such 
mission through poetry beyond the appeal of their art. So the problem 
to him was — ^how to maintain the unity vital to his purpose. This he sought 
apparently to achieve by articulating his poems as clearly as his verse. 
The procedure adopted led him to (a) calculate with care the proportion 
of space to be allotted to each episode, and (b) to group together the verses 
by various devices into units, each dealing with a single topic. The ex- 
pedients tried were either the simple way of doing this by change of metre, 
or employing yamaha to mark the end of a period, or constructing a whole 
series of verses on a similar scheme with a refrain or with, a parallel set of 
similes. 

The successful handling of comparisons is the main feature of A^va- 
ghosa's technique. For without comparisons (upamds) as the main ingre- 
dient of rhetoric it is not possible to communicate the emotional content 
of facts in long narrative poems such as the Buddhamrita and the Saundara- 
nanda. The reader’s imagination's sought to be stimulated ordinarily 
by the employment of what the Alahhanhas eeXt mkrokti or indirect ex- 
pression in which the incompleteness of the parallel is a powerful aid to 
suggestiveness. In A^vaghosa’s case, the vakrokti consists of com- 

parison of some kind. He excels other Sanskrit poets in his fondness of 
similes drawn from a wide range of literature and natural phenomena.^ 

Gurner ^ has collected references from the Saumdarananda and Buddha- 
carita to establish that the Sanskrit poetry of A^vaghosa is characterized 
by the psychological interest evinced in many similes employed by him. 
It is not uncommon for a poet to draw a simile from natural objects for 
mental experience, from moving water to indecision, for instance. And the 
reverse process of using the mental experience as the source of the simile 
is not unknown even to the Sanskrit epic. The frequency, however, with 

1 In this connection it is interesting to read Mrs. Rhys Davids' note on ^ Bimiles 
from the Nikdyas\ published in JPTB, 1888. 

2 The Psychological Simile in A^aghosa by C. W. G-nmer, JASB,, N.S., Vol. XXVL 
1930, pp. 175-180; IV, v. 42^ B,, IX, v. 71 ; B., VIH, v. 5; X, v. 42; B,, XJI, v. 33; 
B,, Xin, V. biS., Xin, V. 6; XV, V. 66; S,, XV, v. 67; R., XIII, v. 61 ; B,, VIH, v. 76. 
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S^"e^?iSC“ Cet&l inoluln* of course t.et of 

Hs psychological and didactic interest. 

the of a more snhtle and less 

unexpectedly two J; ’ However subtle they may he, similes 

didactic psychological si^^cance^ ohsXtiorof natur J are Lndicapped 

of this Hnd from psychology to an g^^acter. The cardinal 

in point especially in its ethical hearing, lies in 

r;dSi^SSllf%~,orWw»nthendnd.nd« 

n“is*K™mSrZt» SE#;.*. tiat interest in 
.ffeeSoi te .bsorbed ^Jitelj. 

a simile 

t SieS SSliome, ’Tb. ^enptesmon in ASva«hosa's poetry ga,e 

The sun 1 xi^ffi-p or sea of sorrow, so common m epic literature, 
has hem mv^en a distinctly ethical value by A§vaghosa when he 
Bn HHhist ^doctrine 2 For the sea of sorrow compare Bamayaja (II, hx, 

gS'tifrSSjJ*. (I, 7«). other ‘yP«* “t ttoile. (eg. ^»ly 

nicture similes) are also found in the writmgs of ASvaghosa, e.g. the whde- 
pioture simiesj aie a ^ ^ nevertheless mdehted to the 

fS^hfe^ock sLilel^and riipaiSns like the lotus and creeper, ran, moon 
She is IkhtSg and clouds, etc. The similes from the domain of 
consciousness’ and conduct, which A^vaghosa uses so frequently, are also 
sLtered in the Mmaya-^.^ The obscure grammatical simile m 8a%n. 

tei. or comp.ri.o» 

are either pui verbal without poetic emotion or substantial mth poetic 

emotion ^ merely verbal, their appeal lies to the mteUect. ASvagho^ 

c^arisons are 4t generally adapted to the emotional needs. His 
grai^atical similes are laboured and pedantic. Some of them are far- 
fetched conceits. Those of the psychological type seem to have an 
demical aura about them.® Those drawn from ordmary hfe and are effe^ 
tivelv employed for moral or didactic purposes are the sr^es to which 
nonnaUy a meaeher has recourse. The rufaka iype, which is commonly 
TTnaf with in the et>ics but which became obsolete in later ages, is palpably 
to sX !f ite ^ertio etoquenoe. Tb. simple.t comp™™, 
from n^ure, are often the best; even where they are used pedanti- 
caUy, they are not lacking in the freshness of observation. 

1 B.,xni, 46-51. 

2 Vide Buddhacaritay IX, 29. 

: ilSb; o’ (1927), pp. 347-67. 

6 JASB, 1930, pp. 175-180, 
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As for other rhetorical figures, A^vaghosa makes much of distrihutiYe 
phrases where one has the zeugma of one verb with two nouns, or that 
of one verb with two pairs of nouns, or that of two verbs vith one noun, 
or that of one adjective with two dependent nouns. The distributive 
compounds occur frequently, and rarely the numerical riddles and Kalidasa’s 
favourite figure, 

His love of recurring sounds is different in its character from that 
displayed by the later poets who employ Ymmaha in all its varieties. Either 
he employs an ordinary form of Yamaha where there is the repetition of two 
syllables at the end of a padb, or where it approaches rhyme, one has the 
repetition of the same syllables at the end of a jpdtfo, either where a verse 
is repeated without alteration to enforce a comparison, or where, as in a 
number of cases, the same syllables are repeated in verse, usually with 
difference of meaning but not in emphatic positions. In repeating sounds, 
one of Ms favourite practices is to teke the leading word in a sentence and 
form a vocative compound usiug this word as the base, e.g. nif^amdaya 
samSayo me {8,, XVIII, 8). This turn of speech is reserved almost entirely 
for the Buddha, His leaning to repetitions of sounds led to experiments 
in rhyme with their several instances in the Saundaramnda, This poem 
affords instances where there is a rhyme inside the pdda^ those where the 
rhyme covers two padas, and others where we have rhymes at the end 
of all the padas. The stanza VIII, 32) in which four out of the six words 
end with madd and two with praddl^, the recurrent beat of rh^ me is little 
in accord with the mood of epic poetry. 

The classical poets of In^a differ from A^vaghosa in their sensitiveness 
to variations of sound and delicate combinations wMch are a source of 
never-failing joy. In matching ’ however, the sense with the sound, some 
of them have followed a way that is decidedly lacking in si,btlety, and 
sometimes manufacti red verses with a limited number of consonants or 
even onl}^ one. The nearest approach to this ingenuous trick is to be found 
only in a solitary stanza in Buddhacarita^ Xll, 93 

apdrapdrasamsdrapdmm prepsurapdrayat 

A^vaghosa’s hold on the intricacies of rhythm is amply attested by his 
success in the employment of Upajdti in long stretches without causing 
tedium to the reader. His verse is generally melodious, and occasional 
lines are particularly happy in the collocation of consonants. But he 
seldom hesitates to subordinate the agreeahleness of sound to the display 
of learning. Sometimes he uses a word such as ajihladat, the ill sound of 
which is disapproved by Bhamaha. 

Asvaghosa also uses words in more meanings than one sometimes in a 
recondite fashion to baffle the reader. In the ironical application of this 
method one has a clear anticipation of the way of Indian drama. I-tsing 
rightly observed that Asvaghosa ‘clothes manifold ideas in few words; for, 
besides this habitual use of words in two or more meanings, every single 
word almost in Ms poems is pregnant and should be given its full value in 
translation’. 

In CowelFs estimate, Asvaghosa by his technique was to Kalidasa 
what Ennius was to Vergil. Johnston 'vnli rather seek Aivaghosa’s European 
analogy in Milton, ^ equally a scholar and equally fond of displaying Ms 
learning, who similarly sought to express Ms religion within the limits of 
an epic. His insistence on symmetry, Ms exposure of the framework and 
his non-functional decoration are characteristic of early work, not of a time 




1 Buddhacarita, II, Intro., xcv* 
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Thera Vahgisa, for instance, pays a similar tribute to the Buddha 
in the stanzas cited below : 

Cando yatha vigatavalahake nabhe 
virocati vitamalo va bhanuma | 
evam pi Ahgirasa tvam mahamuni 
atirocasi yasasa sabbalokam || 

Theragdtha (PTS), v. 1252. 

Ayam afLjall pacchimo suppananaito, 
ma mohayi janam anomapahha | 
parovaram ariyadhammam viditva 
ma mohayi janam anomaviriya |j 


when art excels in the skill of concealing the art. In 'other words, ^ he Is 
primitive alike in his poetry, religion and philosophy. He reveals himself 
as a man of artistic temperament and strong passion who is capable of 
delighting in everything that appeals to the senses but finds no suitable 
foothold anywhere till he seeks refiige in Buddhisin. All his ^writings are 
informed by the zeal of the converse. By his intense conviotion^ of the 
Importance of Ms message he carries avray the reader of another faith and 
alien civilization. The inadequacy of his philosophy is no^ bar to the per- 
suasiveness of his religious appeal. Admirable is his skill in narration, 
but the real appeal lies in the spontaneity of his overflowing emotion. There 
are two sources of this outflow of emotion: (1) his ardent devotion to the 
person of the Buddha, and (2) his keen sense of the impermanence of all 
things mundane and the ephemeral character of all ordinary joys of life. 
Every line of his two poems flows with the urge of his faith, and his religious 
zeal enlivens the driest passages. Th^ second can account for the passion 
with which he denounces the ordinary joys of life. This is due not merely 
to a revulsion of feeling but also to a strong internal conviction of the 
truth of what he speaks. It is only when he begins to deal with that which 
lies at the core of his heart., forgetting his learning and his rhetorical and 
pedantic tricks. 

The two sources of poetic emotion, viz. the profound veneration for 
the person of Buddha and the keen sense of the impermanence of all things 
and the utter worthlessness of all "worldly goods, are in no way’ peculiar to 
A^vaghosa. For the same are precisely the sources of the emotion w'hich 
overflows in the psahns or inspired verses of the early Buddhist brothers 
and sisters. In Canto X^HII Asvaghosa comes out just as a psaMiist 
when he pay^s through the mouth of Nanda the following personal tribute 
to the Master: 

Ya drsti^alyo hrday^avagadhah 
prabho bhr^am mamatiidatsiitiksnah I 
tvadvakyasamdam^amukhena me 

sa samudhrtah ^alyahrteva ialyah II v. 7. 


Katham kathabhavagato’smi yena 
chirmab sa nihsamiaya sam^aym me | 
tvacchasanatsatpathamagato’smi 
sude^ikasyeva path! pranastah || v. 8. 

KBayam gatam janma nirastajanman- 
saddharmacaryamusito’smi samyak I 
krtsnam krtam me krtakarya karyani 
lokera bhuto’smi na lokadharma |1 v. 10. 
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variM yathi ghammanighammatatto - 

vacabhl]fca:&hami siitam'.pavassa'- 1 ■■ 
yadatthiyam brahmacariyam acari . ■ ' 

Kappayano kacci’ssa tarn amogham H 

' * w, 1272- and im ■ ■ 

The influence of an earlier version of Valmiki’s Mdmdyanm is to be 
sought, according to Johnston, in language, ideas, similes and other rheto- 
rical figures. The hdmjas of Asvaghosa and VMm&i’s Bdmdya^a^ IV, 35. 7, 
refer in the same way to the story of the disturbance of Visvainitrals auster- 
ities by the apsara, Ghrtaci, while in the Balakanda which is presumably 
added later to the epic narrates the stor\" in some detail replacing Ghrtaci 
by Meiiaka. The Chinese work oaUed Fo-pen-hsing-cM-chmg pressipposes 
a text of the Buddhacarita in which Menaka, exactly as in the Balakanda 
narration, takes the j^lace of Ghrtaci. An earlier Buddhist poet composed 
the story of Vessantara and Maddi in verse meaning to substitute it for the 
inspiring stor}" of Kama and Sita, to offer in other words, the canonical 
Vessantara Jdtaha as a substitute for the widely popular Rdmdyana, As 
suggested elseAvhere ^ the popularity of the most efegant form of the Anustubh 
or §loka metre as developed in this epic led the earlier Buddhist poets to 
employ the same in such other later Pali canonical works as the Buddha- 
vamsa^ tbe Cariydpitaka and the Apadd^ia, 

Here a very important question arises — ^Avliether or not there was an 
earlier form of the Buddhacarita composed throughout, like the Mdmdyam, 
in the Anustubh metre before Asvaghosa changed it into its ]>reseRt form, 
seeking to produce a kavya chiefly in Upajati ? The cantos in Anustubh 
remain closer to the style of the epic and earlier traditional verses, while 
those in Upajati and other metres take the kavyas far away from it. 
Referring again to the allusion to the story of Visvamitra and Ghrtaci, we 
cannot fail to find that the Buddhacarita verse reads almost like that in the 
Rdmdyana, while the corresponding verse in the Saundarananda has alto- 
gether a different rune about it. 

Buddhacarita, IV, 20: 

Visvamitro maharsisca vigadho’pi mahattapah | 
da^avarsanyaranyastho Ghrtacyapsaxasa hrtah |1 

Bdmdyana, IV, xxxv, 7; 

Ghrtacyam kila samsakto da^avarsani Laksmana 1 
ato’manyata dharmatma Visvamitro mahamuni 1{ 

Saundarananda, VII, 35: 

Brahmarsibhavarthamapasya raiyam bheje vanam yo visayesva- 
nasthah I 

sa Gadhija^capahrt-o Ghrtacya sama da^aikam divasam viveda i| 

A similar remodelling of the traditional verses in Anustubh is traceable 
in theJdtalcas, e.g, the Samkicca, and the Sarabhanga as well as in the verses 
quoted in Kautiiya's Arthasdstra (I, 6).2 

Asvaghosa was a master of simple pathos : 

mahatya tmanaya duhkhair garbhenasmi yayadhrtah 1 
tasya nisp^latnaj^ah kvaham matuh kva sa mama |1 


^ B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I, p. 290; Law, The Minor Anthologies of 
the Pali Canon (SBB), Ph III, p. 91. 

2 Barua, The Arthasdstra : A Blend of Old and New in the Bhdrata Kawmudl, 
I, pp. 93il. 
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A^vaghosa's style became obsolete in the classic period of kavya, 
especially after Kalidasa. The change of taste and the preference of other 
methods of siting are acconntable indeed for the waning of his influence 
on the poets who flourished after Kalidasa.^ The closest and most palpable 
is the historical relationship between A^vaghosa and Kalidasa, although 
in all instances the evidence of direct borrowing is not conclusive. A few 
typical stanzas cited below from the writings of both may suffice to indicate 
the form in which Kalidasa expressed the ideas for which he was indebted 
to his Buddhist predecessor. 2 

A^vaghosa KlLiniSA 

Tam gauravam Buddhagatam Margacalavj^atikara kuliteva 

cakarsa sindhuh | 

bharyanuragah punaracakarsa | ^ailadhirajatanaya iia j^ayau na 

So’niscayamiapi yayau na tasthau tasthau H 

tarams tarangesviva rajahamsah 11 {Kumdra V, 85.) 

Buddhacarita — * 

Sa hi svagatraprahhayojjvalantya Arista^ajyam parito visarina 
dipaprabham bhaskaravanmu- sujanmana stasya nijena tejasa 

mosa 1 nisithadipah sahasa hatatviso 

maharhajambunada caruvarno babhuvuralekhya samarpita iva. 

vidyotayamasa di^a^ca sarvah || {Baghiivamda, Canto Hi, SI. 15.) 

(Canto I, 32.) 

Tasmat pramanam na vayo na kalah Tejasam hi na vayah samiksate 
ka^cit kvacit toisthyamupaiti loke | {Eaghuvamia, Canto XI, ^1.1.) 
rajnamrsinanca hitani tani 
krtani putrairakrtani purvaib II 
(Canto I, Si. 61.) 

Mahatmani tvay^papannametat Sarwam sakhe tvay 3 nipapanna- 

priyatithau tyagini dharmakame | metat 

sattvanvayajnanavayo’nurupa (KumdrasaTnhJiava, Canto III, 

snigdha yadevam mayi te matih !§L 12.) 

syat II 

(Canto I, SI. 60.) 

^rutva vacastacca mana^oa yuktva Kalidasa has used the word ‘Sakra- 
jiiatva nimittai^ca tato’smyupetah 1 dhvaja ' many times in his kavya. 
didrk^ya Sakyakuladhvajasya 
^akradhvajasyeva samucchritasj^-a H 
(Canto I, ^1. 63.) 

Vata vavuh spar^asukha manojna Disah prasedurmaruto vavuh 

divyani vasamsyavapatayantah 1 sukhah 

suryah sa evabhyadhikam cakaie pradaksinarccirhaviragniradade 

jajvala saumyarciranirito’gnih || babhuva sarvvam subha^amsi 

(Cantol, SI. 41.) tatk^aimm 

bhavo hi lokabhyudayaya tadr^am 
{EagJiuvam^a, Canto III, 6l. 14.) 


1 Johnston, op. cU,, p. Jxxix 

2 Saundcmimnda^'k^a, Bengali Tr. by B. 0. Law, Preface {Anuvddaher hatha) 
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Vatayanebhyastu viBibs^aBi 
parasparopasita kiindalani | 
strmam virejurmiikhapaBkajaiii ' 
saktani liarmyesviva paiikajani [j 
, (Canto III, SL.iO.)' 


Kacit tamradharostlieiia 
mukkenasavagandhina 

vinisaivasa karne'sya 
rahasyam ^rnyatamiti 

(Canto IV, 31.) 

Miihnrmulnimadavyaja- 
tostanilamsukapara | / 
alaksyarasana reje 
sphnradvidyudiva ksapa ll 

(Canto IV Jl. 33.) 


Sa rajasnminnrgarajagaini 
mrgajiraHi taninrgavat praYistak 1 
laksmmyukto’pi iarlralaksmya 
caki^iim^i sarva^raminam jahara || 

(Canto Vli, 1^1. 2.) 

Hatatviso^nyak ^ithilatma bahavak 
striyo visMena vicetana iva | 
na ciikru^uma^ru jahurna ^asvasu- 
rna cetana iillikhita iva stMtak li 
(Canto VIII, 25.) 

Idityapurvam vipi’lam kulam te 
navam vayo diptamidam vapir.^ca | 
kasmadiyam te matirakramena 
bhaiksaka evabbirata na rajye |1 
(Canto X, Si. 23.) 

Yo hyartkadharman paripidya 
kamak 

syaddkaimakamye paribkuya 
cartkak I 

kamartkayo^caparamena dkarma- 
styajyak sa kitsno yadi kanksi- 
tartkak II 

(Canto X, SL 29.) 

Vacanena karanti valguna 
nii^itena prakaranti cetasa | 
madku tistkati vaci yositam 
krdaye kalakalam makadvisam 1| ^ 
{Saund^rarmnda hdvya, 8. 35.) 


te^am '.■■mtikkairasavagandka-; 

garbkaik 

vyaptantara sandrakiitkkalanam ■ ' , 
viloianetrabhrainarairgavaksab 
sakasrapatrabharana ivasan 
(Raghuvamia, Canto. VII, ^1. ,11.) 

Kama lolak' .■. kathayitimiabklid- 
anana sparialobhat 

(Uttarmnegha, 40.) 


Amiim sahasaprakiteksaiiaiii 
vyajarddkasamdar^ita mekhalani 
nalam vikarttum janitendra 
sakkam 

surangana vibkrama cestitani 
{Raghuvamsa, Canto Xill, ^1. 42.) 

Sa nyastaciknama,pi rajalaksmlm 
tejovisesanumitani dadlaanah , 

{MagkuvamMj Canto II, SL 7.) 


Ni§itkadipak sakasa katatviso 
babkuvxiralekhya samarpita iva 
(BagMwamia, Canto III, ^i. 15.) 


Ekatapatram jagatak prabhutvam 
navam vayak kantamidam 
vapn^ea 1 

(Raghummia, Canto II, SL 47.) 


Nadkannmamartka kamabhyam 
vavadke na ca tena tan 
nartkam kamena kamam va 
so’rthena sadr^a strisn 
{RagkuvaTpJa^ Canto XVII, oL 57.) 


madkn tistkati vaci yositam^ 
krdi kalakalam eva kevalam 
ata eva nipiyate ’dkaro 
hrdayam mustibkir eva tadyate 
(v. No. 3380, BnhMsitdvaK) 


1 In Sarga VIII, verse 35, we find that the last two lines are known as part of a 
verse of Bhartrhari (I, 82) which in the SubMaitdvcM (S380) is attributed to JCalidasa 
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Pramadanamagatima Tidj^ate '■ ■ ' Manorathanam agatir na vidyate 

'(8.44.), y (Ktmdrasambhava^CmtoY^ShM,) 

. . naxirtiistathinyati . . stana- ■ Cacala baia stana-bhinna-valkala 

bbinnaMrah " ' (KumarasambIiuva,CmffoYsShB4.) 

]>ablmva sa bi' Samwga-b dbatob sthana lYadesam siagrlvam 

tasya %-^rddbaye i ' samiiyavesayat 

cdiatiiredMrivakb 5 ’ate . ^ ■ ■ patMtO' Canto XII, SL 58,) 

’ksara-cintakaib || 

(12. 9.) 

^§ruta-mahata sramanena Sarasvati sriita-malmtam inaMya- 

■ (9..50.). " tain 

(AbhijmnaSahtmMaTni YIll,) 

vateritab pallayatamraragab Pracakrame ijaliavaragatamra 

pnspojjvalasririva kamikarab prabha patangasya niime^ ca 

(18. 5.) dhenub 

{BaghuvaT^a, Gmto II, Sh W,) 

Tatab smrtimadhistbaya capalani TasmM j^asya inahabaho nigrM- 

svabbavatab I taiii sarva^ab 

indriyanindriyarthebhyo nivarayi- indriyanindriyarthebbyas tasya 

tumarhasi |1 prajna i>ratistbita 

(13. 30.) (Bhagamigltd, 2. 68.) 

Vi^yairindriyagramo na tiptim- Bagadvesavimtiktais tn visayan 

adbigaccbati | indriyaiscaran 

ajasram pnryamano’pi samudrab atmavasyair vidbeyatma prasMam 

salilairiva |1 adbigaccbati 

(13. 40.) (Bhagavadgltd, 2. 64.) 

Besides the examples given above, some verses have been quoted by 
H. P. SLastri in the preface to bis edition of the Saundaranmda-Mvya 
published in 1910. They are as follows : — 

Tam sundarim cenna iabbeta Nandab 
sa va ni^veta na tarn natabbrub I 
dvandvam dhruvam tad viivaiam na ^obbe- 
tanyonyabinaviva ratri candrau (1 
S.,IV,1. 

parasparena sprbaniya 4obbam 
na cedidam dvandvamayo jaisyat | 
asmin dvaye rupavidbanayatnab 
patyub prajanam vitatbobbavisyat |l 
Eumdra S., VII, 66. 

and M^gha jointly* Peterson remarks that the verse recurs in the PaUcatantra (ed. 
Hertel, Harvard Oriental Series, I, 145) and also with the beginning amrtam mdanesu 
yositdm in the Kuvalayananda. Anfreeht’s indexes refer to SubhdsitamuktdvaB, 
XVI, 2, where the reading is nearly as in the Kuvalayananda. Bohtlingk cites {Induche 
Spriiche, 4677) Sub?id^i§dr^va, 17A and a verse, samukhena vadanti valgund {Ind. 
Spr, 7124 = Famatanira^ ed. Kosegarten I, 202-3) in which the two lines are also 
contained. According to Dr. F. W. Thomas who in his note on the Saundarananda-‘ 
kdvya^ VIII, 35 (JBAB, 1911, pp. 1125-6) is of opinion that as the first half-verse is 
plainly original in the passage of the Saundarananda, we must substitute for Kalidasa 
|he name of A§vagho§a and perhaps replace Magha by somebody else (kaicit). 
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The following table will clearly indicate how Asvaghosa repeated his 
ideas in his own w^orks. It will also show his indebtedness to earlier 
Buddhist writings and ideas as well as his influence on other witers 

Saundarananda Icdvya — 

Krtagaso'pi Krtagaso'pi 

(II, 24.) (Cf. Buddhacmiia, II, 42.) 


Para^arah sapasarastatharsifl 
kalim siseve jhasagarbhayonim | 
Siito’sya yasyam sr. suve mahatma 
Dyaipayano vedavibhagakarta i| 
(VII, 29.) / 


Kalim caiva pura kan^^am 
jalaprabhavasambhavam i 
Jagama. yamimatire 
jatar%ah parasarah 1| 

(Buddhacarita, IV, 76.) 


D yaipayano dharmaparay ana sea 
reme samam kasisii vesyavadhva | 
Yaya hato'bhuccalanupurena padena 
vidyullatayeTa meghah 1| 

(Vli, 30.) 


Pura hi kasisimdarya vesavadhva 
mahanrsih 1 

Tadito’bhut padany asaddurdharso 
daivatairapi || 

{Buddhacarita, IV, 16.) 


Ha Caitraratha ha vapi ha 
mandakini ha priye 1 
Ityarta vilapanto’pi gam 
patanti divaukasah || 

(XI, 50.) 


Ha Mandakini ha pr skirini ha vapi 
ha Caitraratha ha Pan syaka 
ha Nandanayana ha Misrakavana 

iti karunakarunam 

parideyase ( 

{Divydvaddiia^ p. 194.) 

6ru;^^tamayamasmakam siddham- 
tah srnyatam vara | 

Yatha bhavati samsaro yatha 
vai parivartate [l 

{Buddhacarita, XII, 16.) 

Kastham hi mathnan labhate 
huta^am 

bhumim khanan vindati capi 
toy^m I 

Nirbandhinah kincana nastya- 
sadhyani 

nyayena yuktam ca krtam ca 
sarvam 1| 

{Buddhacarita, XIII, 60.) 

Ajivo nama bhij jamano kayavaci- 
dvaresu yeva bhijjati, manodvare 
ajivabhedo nama natthi, puraya- 
mano pi tasmim yeva dvaradvaye 
purati, manodvare ajivapuranam 
nama natthi. Kayadvare jpana vi- 
tikkamo ajivahetuko pi atthi, na 
ajivahetukopitathavacidvare . . . 
Yam pi pana ajivahetukam eatu- 
bbidham vaciduccaritam bhasanti 
idam akusalam vaoikammam nama , 
tato virati pi sammavikja nama. 

4711 


TasmMyasasamasabhyam tanme 
yyakhyatnmarhasi i 
Yacohrutva ^rnvatam srestha 
paramam prapniiyam padam I1 
(XII, 17.)* 


Antarbhumigatam hyambhah 
sraddadhati naro yada [ 
Arthitve sati yatnena tada 
khanati gamimam i| 

’ (XII, 33.) 


Karmano hi yathadrstatkayavak- 
_ prabhavadapi 1 
Ajivah prthagevokto diihi^odhat- 
vadayam maya || 

{XIII, 17.) 
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YaiB .paiia^ ajivahetii iiesMama- 
cchabandhadayo panam liananti 
adiiinaiii adiyanti miccliacaranti 
■Skjdim miccha-ajivo nama, tato 
virati samma-aj!YO''iiai]aa.. Yam pi 
lancam gahetYa . ..miisi /■ bhananti 
pesunnapliarusasampliappaiape 
pavattenti ayam pi micclia-ajivo 
nama, tato virati samma-ajivo 
nama. 

{Aiikasdlinl, p. 220; cf. 

Dhmnmasangani^ p. 64.) 


Kim pan’ettba patbama-parajike 
kinci apanetabbam va pakkiiii)i“ 
tabbam va asi n’asiti ? Buddbassa 
Bbagavato bbasite apanetabbam 
nama n'attbi. Na bi Tatbagata 
ekax’^yanjanam, pi niratthakani 
vadanti. ^avakanam pana deva- 
tanam va bbasite apanetabbam pi 
boti. ’ Tam dbammasamgahaka 
tbera apanay imsn . Pakkbipi- 
tabbam pana sabbattbapi attbi, 
tasma yam yattba pakkbipitum 
ynttam tarn pi pakkbipimsu yeva. 
Kim pana tan ti ? ‘Tena samaye- 
nati’ Y’a, 'Tena kbo pana samaye- 
nati* va. 

{Surnangalavildsim^ P.T.S., p. 12.) 


Napaneyam tatab kineitpraksepyam 
napi kincana 1 

drastax'x’am bbntato bhutam 
yadr^am ca yatba ca yat H 
(XIII, 44.) 


Buddhacarita, Canto XI — Therigdthd — 

Yatnena labdbab pariraksitaica ye Asisulupama kama kama sappasi- 
vipralabbya pratiyamti bhuyab 1 ropama | 

te^vatmavan yacitakopamesii ukkopama anudahanti atthikan- 

kamesu vidvaniha ko rameta H 22 kalasannibba 11 488 
Anvi^’^a cadaya ca yatatarsa yanatya- anicca addbuva kama babudukkha 
jamtab pariyamti dubkbam I mabavisa 1 

loke tmolkasadi^^ tesu kamesu ayogulo va santatto agbamula 
kasyatmavato ratib syat i| 23 dujihappbala 0 489 

Anatmavamto bpii yairvidasta rukkhappbalupama kama mamsa- 
vinaSamarcbamti na yamti ^arma | pesupama dukba | 
kraddbograsarpapratimesu te^ kamesu supinopama vancaniya kama 
kasyatmavato ratib syat H 24 yacitakupama |1 490 
Astbi k^udbarta iva sarameya sattisulupama kama rogo gando 
bbuktapi agbam nigbam | 

Yamiaiva bbavamti tiptab angarakasusadisa agbainulam 

jirnasthikankaksamesu tesu kamesu bbayam vadbo H 491 
kasyatmavato ratib syat I1 25 

Ye rajacaurodakapavakebbyab evam babudukkha kama akkhata 

sadbarar^tvaj janayamti dubkbatn 1 antarayika 1 

tesu prabiddhaiaisasamnibhesu gaccbatba na me bhavagate vissaso 

kamesu kasyatmavato ratib syat i| 26 attbi attano H 492 

(AnguUara Nikdya, III, page 97.) 
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Yatra sthitanamabhito vipattib 
satroh sakasadapi badbayebhyab I 
liimsresu tesvayatanopamesii kamesu 
■kasyatmavato ratib syat i| 27 
Giraii vane capsu ca sagare ca 
yadbMmsamarcbaintyabhilangha- 
manab I 

tesu drumapragrapbalopamesu 
kamesu kasyatmavato ratib 
syat 11 28 

Yanarcayitvapi na yamti sarma 
vivardhayitva paripalayitva | 
angarakarsapratimesn tesu kaniesu 
kasyatmavato ratib syat || 29 

* Tirtbaih prayatnairvividhairavaptab 

ksaneiia ye na^amiha prayamti | 
svapnopabhogapratimesu tesu 

• kamesu kasyatmavato ratib syat 1| 30 

I Vinasamiyub kuravo yadartham 

i Vrsnayamdbaka maitMIa danda- 

.|v . ■ kMca r 

I sulasikastbapratimesu tesu kamesu 

; kasyatmavato ratib syat H 31 

Si’,mdopasiimdavasi:.rau yadartba- 
manyonyavairaprasutau vmastau | 
sai bardavislesakaresr. tesr kamesu 
kasyatmavato ratib s} at |1 32 
E^amamdbasamjnab krpay a va ke ca 
kravyastu natmanamibot- 

I s|‘jamti I 

I sapatnabbutesva^ivesii tesu kamesu 
kasyatmavato ratib syat |i 33 
Kamamdbasamjnab kipanam karoti 
f prapnoti dubkbam vadbaban- 

I dbanadi | 

\ Kamartbama^akrpanastapasvi 

I mrtyu^ramam carhati jivaloke || 34 

j Saundamnanda-havya — 

Bbarasyodvabanartbam ca 
I ratbakso’bbyajyate yatba | 

I Bbojanam pranayatrartbam 

i tadvadvidvannisevate 11 

(XIV, 12.) 

i 

I' 

I 

I ^ 

Braklebyamadbbiravadanam 
S vilokyab sarvato diiab 1 


Carya dmtii^ca tarasu 
jijagarisuna sada || 

fTTV 9A \ 



Appassada avuso kama viitta 
Bhagavata, bahudukkba bahupa- 
yasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo, Attbi- 
sankhalupama kama vutta Bbaga- 
vata, babudiildkha bahupayasa, 
adinavo ettha bbiyo. Mamsapesu- 
pama kama vutta Bhagavata, 
babudukkba babupayasa, adinavo 
ettha bbiyo. Tinukkupama kama 
vutta Bhagavata, babudukkba ba- 
bupay asa, adinavo ettha bhij'o. 
Angarakasupama kama vutta 
Bbagavata, babudukkba babupa- 
yasa, adinavo ettba bbiyo. Supi- 
nakupama kama vu.tta Bhagavata, 
babudukkba babupayasa, adinavo 
ettba bbiyo. Yaoitakupama kama 
vutta Bhagavata, babudukkba 
babupayasa, adinavo ettba bbiyo. 
Rukkhapbalupama kama vutta 
Bhagavata, babudukkba babupa- 
yasa, adinavo ettba bbiyo. Asisu- 
nupama kama vutta Bhagavata, 
babx di kkha babupayasa, adinavo 
ettba bbiyo. Sattisulupf ma kama 
vitta Bhagavata, babi.dixkkba 
babi pa^asa, Minavo ettba bbiyo. 
Sappasirupama kama vutta Bha- 
gavata, bahudi'kkba babupayasa, 
adinavo ettba bbiyo. 

(Of. Majjhima Nikdya, 1, 130, 364.) 


. . . yatba va pana akkbam abban- 
jeyya yavad eva bbarassa nittba- 
ranatthaya, yatba va pana putta- 
mamsa-abaramabareyya yavad eva 
kantaxassa nittbaranatthaya ; evam 
eva bhikkbu patisamkba yoniso 
aharam abareti n’eva davaya . , , 
{MaMniddesa, p. 241.) 

Addasa kbo Bbagava dibbena 
cakkhuna visuddhena atikkanta- 
manusakena ayasmantam Maba- 
moffffallaaaam Magadbesu Kalla- 
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Dante'pi dantam pranidha^-a 
kamam talvagramixtpidya ca 
jihnnyapi I 

Cittena cittam parigrhya capi 
karyali prayatno na tii ne’nuvrttal;! H 
(XVI, 83.) 


Mahamoggallanassa pamuklie 
paturahosi . . . Nisajja kho 
Bhagava ayasmanta-m Maka- 
moggallaiiam etad avoca, 'paca- 
layasi no tvain Moggallana, paca- 
layasi no tvam Moggallan5»^ ti ? 

{Angiittam, IV, 85.) 

. . . tena bkiid^liave bixikklnina 
dantehi dantaniadhaya jivbaya 
taium aliacca cetasa cittam abhi- 
nigganbitabbam abhinippiletab- 
bam abbisantapetabbam ; tassa 
dantehi dantamadhaya Jivhaya 
taium ahacca cetasa cittam abhi- 
nigganhato abhinixjpilayato abhi- 
santapayato ye papaka aku.sala 
vitakka chandfipasamhita pi dosh- 
pasamhita pi mohupasamliita pi te 
pahiy anti te abbhattham gacchaiiti. 

(Majjhima Nikdya, I, pp. 120- 

12L) 


Atha dvijo vala ivaptavedah 
ksipram vanik prapta ivaptala- 
bhah f 

jitva ca rajanya ivarisainyam 
Xandah krtartho guriimabhya- 
gacchat || 

(XVm, 1.) 

Asvaghosa has also repeated the 
kayyas : 

Sau^daranmda — 


Atha Candraprabha devakanya 
banig iva labdhalabhah sam^^ak- 
sampaima iva karshakah sura iva 
•vijitasamgramah sarvarogapari- 
mukta ivaturo yaya vibhutya 
Bhagavatsakasam agata .... 

{Divydmddna, p. 555.) 
me Brahmanical allusion in his two 

Buddhacarita — 


Bheje ^vapakmi muniraksamalam Matahgyamaksamalayam 

kMiadya^istha^ca sa sadvaristhah | garhitayam riramsaya | 

Yasyain Vivasvaniva bhujaladah Kapihjaladam tanayam 

siitah prabhuto'sya Kapihjaladab i| Va^istho’janayan munih !1 
(Canto VII, 28.) ' * (Canto IV, 77.) 

If we read carefully the B uddhacarita (Canto XI, vv. 38 and 39) and the 
EatndmU of Xagarjuna (vv. 46-47 and 49) we may find that Asvaghosa 
exercises some influence on Nagarjuna, the author of the MatnmaM. The 
Buddhacarita has the following passage: * Nidrdvidhdtdya tathaiva iayyd 
ydnam tathddhmimmanaia'ndya ^ which may be compared with the passage 
‘ Sayyd'nnapdnahastyaimitrndm ' in the MatndvaM (v. 49), Again Nagarjuna 
has borrowed the idea in verses 46-47, of the Ratndmli from 
Buddhacarita. Cf. ‘ DuhhhapraUkdranimiitabhutdstasmdtprajdudm 
vi§ayd na hhogydh ’ (^Therefore the objects of sense are the means for remedy- 
ing people's suffering and not enjoyment' — Buddhacarita^ Canto XI, v. 39) 
with ^ DuJpkJmpratikriydmdtram mriram Vedandsukham' ... , (v. 46) and 
^ Dul^khapratikriydmdtram Kalpandmdtram em m' . . . (v. 47).^ 


1 A bed is for riddance of drowsiness and a carriage is for avoidance of road- 
fatigue. 

2 JEA8, 1930, p. 249. 



Chapter IV 


ASVAGHOSA THE TEACHER 


In the colophon of the three works that are attributed definitely to 
Asvaghosa, he is eulogized, as we have seen, as Hhe great eloquent poet, 
the mendicant and teacher’. In the preceding chapter we have discussed 
at length his position as a great pioneer in the writing of Sanskrit Mvya 
and drama. Here it remains to carefully consider his position as a senior 
Buddhist mendicant and gifted exponent of Buddhism. Although A§va- 
ghosa the mendicant is not separable from A^vaghosa the teacher, the 
difference between the two lies in the fact that his career as a mendicant 
is primarily a personal concern, while his success as a teacher has a public 
interest, for on that depends the inherent strength of the popular appeal 
of the religion of which he w^as an ardent devotee and exponent. His life 
as a mendicant implies only a change of Faith, while his role as a teacher 
means an active advocacy of a new Mth with the zeal of a convert. Thus 
his second capacity is the happy culmination of the first. Vliatever might 
have been the Master’s apprehension as to the future of the Good Faith due 
to the sentimental appeal of poetry in general, going by the definition of 
poetry he adopted, he felt justified to think that A^vaghosa the poet was 
not incompatible with Asvaghosa the mendicant and teacher. Poetry 
with its religious appeal developed in Buddhism in spite of the Master’s 
timely warning against its prevalence. 

How exactly was his change of faith brought about, particularly 
through whose instrumentality, we cannot say. The tradition gives the 
Sthavira Pariva or a pupil of his the credit for A^vaghosa’s conversion to 
the new faith. If it be assumed that Asvaghosa’s life is a progressive one 
with its three successive stages, all comprehended by the continuous evolu- 
tion of a single personality — ^Aivaghosa the man — ^it cannot fail to be both 
interesting and instructive to enquire how Asvaghosa being a Brahmana 
became a zealous Buddhist to assume at last the responsible role of a teacher. 

As a mendicant Asvaghosa belonged to a particular Buddhist sect and 
school of thought. Broadly q)eaking, he adhered to a school of thought 
within the definition of the Hinayana or liosser Vehicle which aims at the 
attainment of Arhatship as the final goal of religious effort, and not that of 
Buddhahood as in the Mahay toa or Greater Vehicle. As for the sect, it 
is still an unknowm factor. Johnston is inclined to connect him with the 
Kaukulikas or their offshoot— the Bahusmtikas. Even if he were an 
adherent of the Bahusmtikas, we have sought to show that it does not 
mean that the sect to which he belonged was of the Mahasanghika line. 
The Bahusmtikas themselves, at least according to the Mahdvyutputti^ 
sprang from the Mula-Sarvastivada sect which stood very close to the Thera- 
vada or Pali Buddhism, Whatever the actual name of the sect, its main 
line is Sarvastivada. Amongst the earlier eighteen sects, ^ the Suttavada 
or Sautrantika was the third offshoot of the Sarvastivada. The main 
legends of the Buddha which ASvaghosa availed himself of in his kavyas 
were, as we shall see presently, those traceable in the traditions of the 


1 Geiger, Mahdmmsa, Ch. B. C. Law, Debates Commentary (P.T.S.Tr. Series — 
Tilnglifth rendering of the KatMmiUhti^poJkm Intro., pp« l~7f 
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Theravada, the Sarvastivida and the Mahasahghika. As regards the 
historj' of the First Council, Asvaghosa has followed a distinct tradition, 
the tradition undoubtedly of Ids sect. This differs from others in so far as 
it makes the Tudra^a.la, Cave connected yith the Grdhrakuta mountam as 
the venue of the Council instead of the Saptaparni Gave associated in other 
traditions with the Yebhara, or Vaihara lull of Rajagrha. The point of 
difference which is historically important is that it speaks only of the 
rehearsal of the Sutras by Ananda and the redaction made of the SHtra 
Pitaica, having nothing to say about the recital of the Vinaya by Upali 
and the redaction made of the Vinaya Pitaica. ^ The omission is significant. 
The Pratimoksa expounded in the Buddluicarita is not the Pratmoksa code 
of the Vinaya’, it is the collective name for the guiding moral principles such 
as those embodied in the Dhawniapada and other Sutta texts, the prmciples 
which were behind or the ideals which w'ere before the Vinaya discdplme. ^ 
In other words, the Pratimoksa in the Buddhacarita was in both matter and 
form the Pratimoksa principles that are said to have been inculcated by the 
Buddha in the Mahdpadana Sutkmta.^ The MaMvastu presenting a 
legendary life of the Buddha is introduced as the ddi or beginning of the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottara branch of the Mahasahghlkas. ^ Hero 
by the word ddi is really meant the niddna or historical mtroduction to the 
Lokottaravada Vinaya. There is a similar historical mtroduction to the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Theravada as well as the Sarvastivada.^ This does not 
mean, therefore, that the Lokottaravada sect dispensed with the Vinaya 
"Pitcd^cOf 

According to Yasumitra, the Sarvastivada iiiteii^retation of Buddhism 
centred round the four Noble Truths. ^ The same holds true alike of 
Theravada. ® The four Truths equall}' form the main ])urden of Asvaghosa s 
interpretation of Buddhism. Disease, decay, and death are the unavoidable 
accidents of individual life which has its beginning in These con- 

tingencies are made the main and only argument by prince Siddhartha m 
favour of the life of renunciation wMch he was led to adopt. Asvaghosa 
is not tired of repeating it and constantly dinning it into our ears. The 
finding of the sure way of escape from the above contingencies is said to 
have been the only aim of the ascetic life of Siddhartha. Theie were other- 
wise no other causes of unhappiness from a worldly man's point of view 
which impelled him to leave the world. The Discourses of the Buddha 
on which Asvaghosa's knowledge of Buddhism was based arc full of such 
painful reflections. So far as the phenomenal side of individual life is 
concerned j the contingencies mentioned above formed the main ciux in 
aU forms of asceticism. There was no new reading of them as facts in 
Buddhism. Asvaghosa’s dilatation on the subject cannot but remind us 
of the reflections in the Maitrayana Brahmana Upanisad, the two Sanskrit 
epics, the Jatakas, and other Buddhist Canonical textvS. The points were 
equally stressed in Samkhya as known to and represented by Asvaghosa, 
j>articularly in his Buddhacarita. ^ The ‘ case made out for Buddhism is 


1 Beal, Fo-shoMng-tsan-king, Ch. 28, p. 335. 

2 IhU., Oh. 25, p. 29afi. 

3 ZMgha.JJfP. 49*. PdiimohkkamtiddisatL ^ _ 

^ Senart, Makdvmiu, I, p. 2 — dryarmhdsdmgMkdimm lokoUaravddtndm maanya- 
d^dikdndm pdthena Vinayupitakasya mahdvastuye ddi. .rr i -r -ur .a » 

6 Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I— Masuda s 

"^*6 Petahopadesa, Chap. I — na kind btiddhdnam hhagavantdnaip dhammadesandya 
Dhammacakkato bahiddhd; tassa sabbaip suttam ariyadhammesu pariyesitabham. 

7 I, 4. 

8 Book XII, w. 14 folk 
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I that none among the Indian teachers before the Buddha could find and 

‘ point out the sure way of escape from the ills, attendant on existence. Thus 

^ it is the certitude of the. way of escape 'Or deliverance that distinguished 

' his new faith from Arada's Samkhya-Yoga ■ method and Eudrarama^s 

I Yogic method. The weak point in all the ■contemporary and previous 

j systems lay in the inadequacy and dubiousness of the paths prescribed, 

i The Buddha’s way of escape suggested,' however, a far superior "way of 

] truth as well as a far better way of life. The historical or the philosophico- 

ethical position of Buddhism thus made out by Aivaghosa wns funda- 
mentally the same as that rejn'esented in the" body of the Sntra Pitaka 
which served as the only Buddhist scriptural -authority for him. 

The ills of life needed a. satisfactory explanation and the ethical prin- 
ciples required a sound philosophic foundation. The needed exj)ianation 
did not He in the theory of creation by God, or by nature, or by fate, or by 
I caprice. In the soul theory was not to be found the sound philosophic 

] foundation of rational ethics. The satisfactory explanation lay in th^ 

Buddha’s praMya-samnipada or law of causation ^ and in it alone could be 
laid a sound philosophic foundation of ethics and morality. Here, too, 
Asvaghosa’s presentation of Buddhism is in complete agreement with the 
trend of the Buddha’s teachings in the Sutra Pitaka, The same observation 
apjjlies equally to his interpretation of nirodha meaning the complete 
cessation of the ills attendant on life ^ and the Noble Eightfold Path pointing 
to the sure way leading thereto. ^ His description of nirvana of which the 
essence is tranquillity {Mriti) is similarly based uxoon the Sutra texts. The 
■wiles and guiles by -which women entice men, cap>tivate their hearts and 
keep them enchained in the |>rison of lust, are precisely those which are 
described in the Jatakas and other Sutra works. His ideal king, ideal city, 
ideal state, ideal government, ideal home, father, mother, brother, wife, 
son and other relations, ideal religious order, ideal men and ideal religious 
life are at once epic, traditional, and Buddhistic. Similarly his description of 
the three Eefuges, the Tathdgata as the most perfect tyjje of man and human 
and divine character, the Dharma as the best of norms ever propounded 
by any person in history, the personnel of the ideal Sangka as stalwwts 
among the discij^les and followers of a great teacher and the xjersons endowed 
with wisdom, vision, character and spirituality is all in keeping with the 
Sutra tradition. Sraddhd (faith), vtrya (energy) and other moral faculties, 
the immoral mental states with their unwholesome effects* and creating 
fetters and hindrances are all interi>reted by him in consistency with the 
Sutra line of develoj^ent of these psyco-ethicai concejhs. This Very 
remark holds equally valid in the case of Mara ^ as depicted by him. His 
Brahmanical learn mg and heritage, his wide knowiedge of the epics and 
X)opular legends, his own keen observation of human affairs and natural 
conditions enabled him to bring out the importance, unfold the significahce, 
and x^resent the beauty, attractiveness and poetic appeal of the religious 
themes that lay nearest to his heart. But even here, in ail these matters, 
he foilowHd the time-honoured Sutra tradition of Buddha’s teachings. 


^ Of. B. C. Law, Formulation of Prattyasamutpddu, JRAJS, April, 1937; E. J. 
Thomas, Rlstory of Buddhist Thought, Chap. Y; B, M. Barua, PratUyasamutpdda as 
baste concept of Buddhist Thought, B. C. Law Volume, Pt. I, pp. 574fi. 

2 Cf. E, J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p, 43; B. C, Law, Concepts of 
Buddhism, pp. 28-29. 

3 lUd,, p. 13. 

^ For a clear conception of M^a based on Hinayana literature, see B. C. Law, 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 257ff. 
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The literary art' employed by, A^vaghosa in his Smmdarananda-hdvya 
in presenting the subject k saltation through the poetical discourses is 
evidently the same as followed in the Bhagavadglta. The same is the case 
with the Karika form of the LcmMvatdra Sutra, One may maintain alike 
that this very art has been ' extensively used in the Milinda-Panho, This , 
art was being developed, .in. India through such Upanisads. as the Katha 
and such Pali Dialogues as the Samahnaphala and Sakkapahha Siittas. 
The distinctive trait of the art as employed in the BhagavadgUd and the 
Saundarananda-hd^ya is that here the dialogues are represented as those 
which took place betw^een the guru (teacher) and the sisya (disciple). i 
The art consists in creating a historico-psychological or dramatic situation 
in order to excite curiosity in the reader’s mind to v'atch with rapt attention 
the course of events, the trend of the serious conversation, and to keep 
up the reader’s or hearer’s interest until the happy end of the drama is 
seen or knovm. TLem the Msya is Just another word for the bkahta, devotee 
or votary. ^ 

In the Qumgitd, the Guru is defined as the Master who opens the eje 
of the disciple blinded by the darkness of ignorance with the probe and 
soothing balm of knowledge and by whom the way of salvation is pointed 
out, ■■■ 

This very definition of the Guru looms large in the following stanza 
addressed by the Buddha to Nanda : ^ 

Unmilitasyapi Janasya madhye 
nimiiitasyapi tathaiva caksuh 1 
prajnamayam yas 3 "a hi nasti caksus- 
caksxir na tasyasti sacaksuso’pi II 

hSimilarly a man’s e 3 ^es may he closed and yet he alone has sight 
among people, though their eyes are open; for though a man has eyes, 
yet he has not sight, unless he has the eye of intuitive wisdom.’ 

5., XVIII, 39-~41. 

stavesu nindasu ca nirvyapeksah 
krtafijalirvakyamuvaca Nandah II 
Aho vi^esena vi§esadar^istvayanukampa 
mayi dar^iteyam 1 

yat kamapanke Bhagavannimagnas- 
trato ’smi samstobhayadakamah |i 
Bhratra tvaya ^reyasi daisikena 
pitra phalasthena tathaiva matra 1 
hato’ bhavisyam yadi na vyamoksam 
sarthat paribhrasta ivakrtarthah H 

m., XI, 14. 

Tatah sa vismayavisto hrstaroma Dhananjayab 1 
pranamya §irasa devam krtanjalirabhasata || 

15., XI, 44. 

Tasmat pranamya pranidhaya kayam 
prasadaye tvamahami^amidyam i 
piteva putrasya sakheva sakhyuh 
priyah priyayilrhasi dova sodhum ll 


^ Saundarananda, XVIII, 20, 22. 

2 Ibid,, XVm, 53. 

3 Ibid., XVIII, 36. 
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S., XVIII, 22. 

Uttistlia dharme stMta ^isyajnste v. - ■ 
kim padayoniie patito*si mfiidhna- ] ' 
abhyarcaiiam me iia tatka pranamo . . ■ ■ 
dharine yathaisa pratipattireva Jl' . 

XVIII, L 

jitva ca rajanya ivarisainyam 
Xandab krtartlio giiriimakliyagaccliat ' 11 


m.,XI,33. ■ 

TasmatYamxittistlia, yaso labkasm, 

jitva bimnksva rajyam samrddbam I 

For sack expressions as hmiuiyoga X.Ylly l9)f ahhyf7sayoga {S., XVI, 20) 
and imlriyanlndriyarlheW {8^^ XIII, 30) Asvaghosa was certainly indebted 
to tke BlmgaradgUd. Tke following account given by Asvagkosa „ of tlie 
practice of dhydna or yoga in the Smmdramanda-kdvya is nothing 1>iit a 
replica of Vasiideva’s account of the abhydsayoga in the Bhagavadgltd . 

, , 

Atha vsmrti-kavatena pidhayeiidriyasamvaram I 
bhojane bhava matrajno dhyanayanamayaya ca 11 
Pranapanaii iiigrhnati glaninidre prayacchati I 
krto hyatyarthaniaharo vihanti ea parakramam |! 

Vatha catyarthamaharali kidohiarthaya kalpate 1 
iipayuktastathatyalpo na samarthyaya kalpate l| 

Acayam dyutimntsahani prayogam balameva ca | 
bhojaiiam krtamatyalxjam sarirasyipakarsati |1 
Yatha bharena namate laghtinonnamate tula 1 
sama tisthati ^niktena bhojyeiiej'ain tatha tannb || 
TasBiMabhyavahartavyam svasaktimamipa^yata I 
iiatiinatram na catyal]'mm meyam manavasada|:)i II 
Atyakranto hi kayagnir gurunamiena iamyati I 
avacchanna ivalj)o’gnih sahasa mahatehdhasa II 
Atyantamax>i samharo naharasya praiasyate f 
anaharo hi nirvati nirindhana ivanalah 11 
Yasmannasti vinaharat sarvaj)ranabhrtam sthitib I 
tasmaddimyati naharo vikaijjo’tra tn vaiyate H 

VI,: 16,47 

Natyasnatas tn yogo'sti na caikantamanagnatah | 
na catisvapnaMasya jagrato naiva caqnna U 
Ynktaharaviharasya yuktacestasya karmasn [ 
yuktasvapnavabodhasya yogo bhavati dnbkhaha \\ 

Such instances of indebtedness of Asvaghosa to the Bhagavadgltd and 
similar other works do not, how^ever, mean that he has x)resented through 
his kaVyas any other doctrine or method of salvation than what he found 
or believed to be consistent with Buddhism. The apanisad (doctrine and 
method) elucidated and advocated by him is the upanisad of the Buddha : ^ 
Moksasyopanisatsaiimya vairagyamiti grhyatam | 
vairagyasyapi samvedah, samvido Jhanadarianam !! 
Jhanas^'Opanisaccaiva samadhirupadhaiyatain | 
samMherapyxipanisatsukham ^riramanasam U 




1 Barua, Ceylon Lectures^ pp. 241H. 
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*£' ,41 


Pra^rabdhib kayamanasat siikliasj’opanisatpara | 
prairabdherapynpamsatprftirapyavagamyatam i| 

Tatha pritenipanisatpraniodyaBi paramam inatam 1 
pramodyasyapyabrllekbat kukii«esvakrtesii va H 
Ahrliekhasya manasab Mam tapaiiisaccbtici ! 
atah ^ilam nayatyagryam iti Mam visodhaya U 

R, XIII, 22-^26. i 


The popular and institutional religions, based more or less on devotion 
(bhalcti), needed the conception of a Deity or perfect type of persontility, 
the Divine being in a human form {Punisottama). This very idea in the 
name of Agra-imdgala was shaping itself through 'the Nikdyas and the J dtaJcas^ 
and naturally the Buddha was held out as the Agrapiidgala or Puruusot- 
tama* ^ Whilst the Great Ejpic held out Krsna V asudeva as the Puriisottama 
and the Bmndyana Rama DMarathi, A^vaghosa made use of his two kavyas 
to establish that Buddha Gautama was the needed Purusottama for the 
salvation of suffering humanity. The Guruvada, too, was the basic idea 
of Hinayana standing as it did for the ideal of discipleship, and not for that 
of perfect Buddhahood. Johnston rightly observes ^ that A.4vagho?a 
^divides {8,^ V, 16ff.) religious aspirants into two classes, those who obtain, 
salvation of themselves by virtue of the hetu working within them, and 
those who can only act in reliance on others {parapratyaya) i the Buddha is 
an instance of the former category (B., II, 56), Nanda of the latter . ^ 

The Buddhacarita is accordingly devoted to the life of the Buddha, the 
Purusottama and Guru, and the Saundarananda to that of Xanda, the 
disciple and Arahat, and, one may reasonably suggest, of A^vaghosa himself 
in the role of Nanda. 

If, as emphatically maintained by Waterhouse, the function of religion 
consists not only in creating the ideals of life but in generating and glorifydng 
faith in their reality as well, the same is equally the function of the religious 
poetry as developed by A^vaghosa in his two kavyas and by Vyasa and 
Vaimiki in the two Sanskrit epics. The country, the kingdom, the people, 
the city, and the rest associated wdth the life and acts of the best of men 
assume an ideal character, and we are to see how far our poet succeeded in 
creating such ideals and by wkat means at his disposal. As for the means 
it is easy to anticipate that these were three in all: (1) the progressive ideas 
in the collective Indo-Aryan tradition, (2) the changes brought about 
in them by the teaching of the Buddha, and (3) the personal conviction and 
power of description of the poet himself. 


1 Cf. V, p. 164t ^ , . . . . . - - 

Vinayo samvaratthdya^ samvaro avippatwaratthaya, amppatisaro pamujjatthaya, 

pdmujjam pttatthdya, piti passaddhatthdya, passaddlii sukhatthclya, . ^ 

yathdbhuiamfidnadassanam nibbidatthdya, nibbidd virdgatthdya, virago vimnttaU- 
hdyaf vimutti ' vimuttindp,ada>s8anattlidya, vimutti-ndnada^sanam anupdddpari- 
nihhdnatihdya, 

^ Saddhammopdyana, 92, Anguttaraf V, 16, 3251f,; Suitanipdta, 544, Dha/mma- 
pada^ 78; Dhammapada-atthakaihdi II, 188. 

3 TJie Bitddhacceritat introd., p. xxxiv. 

^ Saundarananda, V, 16—18. 

Samkle^pakso dvividhaSca drstastatha 
dvikalpo vyavadanapak^ah 1 
atma^rayo hetubaladhikasya bahya^rayah 
pratyayagauravasya 1] 

Ayatnato hetubaladidkastu nirmncyate 
ghattitamatra eva j 

yatnena tu pratyayaneyabuddhirvimoksamapnoti para^rayena H 
Nandalx sa ca pratyayaneyaceta yam ^Mriye tanmayatamavapa j 


11' 
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To the Buddhists in general, the best of the four continents -was 
Jamhnd-ripa, the best for the reason that all the Buddhas are bom here, 
and not in any other contjneirt. i The Buddhist emperor Asoka claimed 


that he succeeded in oreatifig a sphere of his moral influence hi the whole 
of Jambudvipa. 2 Similarly the Great Epic and the Puranas seek to 
establish the imperium, political and cultural, over all the countries in the 
known portion of the earth, s Asvaghosa accepts and states the Buddhist 
tradition regarding the continent of Jambudvipa without comment. 

The general Buddhist tradition narrows down the continent by singling 
out the hCddle Country {IladJiyadeia) as the central region in Tforthem 
India which is destined to be hallowed by the birth of the Buddlias.® With 
Baudhayana and VaSistha among the Smriti-writers the ludo-Aryan customs 
and usages of the Aryandom alias lEddle Country were the standard of 
approved conduct, whereas -with Manu the ideal land wus the Brahmarsi- 
deia included in the Buddhist Midland. The Middle Countrj- corresponding 
to Baudhayana’s Aiyandom has received only incidentally the following 
word of praise from ASvaghosa’s powerful pen: 

Tayoh satputrayormadhye Sakyarajo raraja sah i 
MadhyadeSa iva vyakto Himavat-Paripatrayoh I! 

5., II. 62. 

‘The king of the ^akyas shone between those two good sons of his (^ud- 
dhodana’s) like the Middle Country' displayed between the Himalayas and 
the Paripatra.’ 

So far as the advent of Buddha Gautama is concerned, the ideal king- 
dom for the Buddhists is the ^akya territory -with Kapilavastu as its ideal 
city or capital, precisely as in the "description of Valmlki the ideal kingdom 
was Ko4ala with Ayodhya as its ideal chief city. In both the kingdoms 
the ruling family was represented by the descendants of king Iksvaku of 
the Solar race of warriors: ° 

Iksvakuvamss'aste bhrrvi 6akya iti smrtah 

8., I. 24. 


Although Asvaghosa relies on the ctrrrent Buddhist tradition about the 
origin of the ^akyas and the foundation of a new territory' and its capital 
Kapilavastu, he is careful not to offend the refined taste of the Indo-A^’an 
society of his time by avoiding the reference to the brother and sister 
marriage which is naively mentioned in the earlier Buddhist tradition in the 
Nikayas. ’’ 

' Sundari, the -vvife of Nanda, too, is not purposely described as his 
uterine sister. » Valmfid, who was the ideal poet with Asvaghosa among 


his predecessors, skilfidly avoided the popular tradition of Kama’s marriage 
with his sister Sita as recorded in the Dasaratha Jdtaha » by giving Sita 


1 Jdiaka, I, p. 49 — Tato dipam vilokento saparivare cattaro dipe oloketva, tlsu 
dipesu Buddha na nibbataiiti, Jambudape yeva nifobatantiti dipam passi. Cf* 
Lalitavistara (Lefmaim), p. 19. 

2 Barna, Asoka and his Inscriptions^ I, pp. 

3 B. C. Law, India as described m early texts of Buddhism and Jainism^ pp. 8 foil. 
^ Beal, Fo-shO‘king-tsan'king, XX, 1674-75, p. 241. 

^ Jdtaha^ I, 49; Lalitavistara p. 19. 

® Dtgha, I, p. 87 ; cf. Suman^alavildsirS^ I, 239. 

Digha, I, pp. 87 foil. — Ambattha Sutta; cf, Sumangalavildsimf I, pp, 258-260; 
Paramatthajotika on the Khuddakapdtha (PTS),pp. 158-160. 

s Therigdthd (PTS), 155-156; Therigdthd Commentary , pp. 80ff.; Manorathapuraxii, 
pp. 217-218. 

8 Jut, (Fausboll), IV, pp. 123 foil. 
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a mysterious origin in sita or the furrow of a land and representing her as 
a foster-child of king Janaka of Videha. 

Kapiiavastu became the native land (jatibhiimi) as much to the Sakyas 
as the ruling race as to the fekyas as Buddhists; ^ ASvaghosa made it to 
appear as the ideal Indian city vying in its glory with Yalmlki’s Ayodhya. 
In some respects it is expressly made to compare with Girhu-aja, the hill- 
girt city of Magadha. The implied comparison of the city is really with 
the Alaki. of Eubera and the heavenly city of the Thousand-eyed Indi*a. 
One great advantage of its position was that it was located in a valley of 
the Himalayas, 2 It derived its religious sanctity and historical importance 
from the fact that, like Kakandi, Makandi and Kausambi, ^ it was built 
on the holy site of the hermitage of a renovned sage like Kapila. Here 
A^vagho^ faithfully followed and took full advantage of the Buddhist 
tradition, vrhich adds also the name of oravasti to the list of such cities. ^ 

For the description of the ideal city of Kapiiavastu we need not make 
A^vaghosa particularly indebted to Valmiki’s account of Ayodh^^a. It is 
in substance as well as in detail the traditional description of an Indian 
city which was to be depicted as well laid, populous and prosperous. But 
nearer A4vaghop.’s time we find the magniloquent prose description in the 
Milinda of the Yona city of Sagala (Sakala), and the more so, of the purely 
ideal city of Dhaammanagara,^ 

To increase the importance of Kapiiavastu, the poet was bound to 
raise also the importance of Kapila the sage and his hermitage. The 
elaborate description of Kapila and his hermitage is not to be found in the 
Pali Sutia PitaM. The same remark holds true of his description of the 
internal life of the hermitage of Bhargava. Even for such descriptions of 
the best of hermitages Aivaghosa need not whoUy be suspected of conscious 
or unconscious borrowings from the Aranyakanda of the Bdmdya^, it 
being easy to find a prototype of these in the legend of Sariputta in the 
Pali book of Apaddm fi 

One thing is certain, namely, that in A^vaghosa's description, whether 
of Kapila’s herniitage or of Kapiiavastu the city, there is a greater Brah- 
manical colouring and much less of making it a substitute for the Buddhistic 
ideal; there is hardly any jarring note or tendency to faulfc-finding. For 
example, in connection with the bakya princes who founded the city of 
Kapiiavastu, Aivaghosa says : 

Samajairutsavairdayaih kriyavidhibhireva ca | 
alam cakruralam viryaste jagaddhama tatpuram || 

(/S.,1,55.) 

'Those heroes adorned thaf city, the wonder of the world, with assem- 
blies, feasts, gifts and religious ceremonies.’ 

2 5.^ 6ipdr4ve HimavakiJi; I, 43: kuksim Himagireh. 

s ^.,1,57-58: 

Kapilasya ca ta^Byarimtmminndharmvdstuni^ 

Tcbsmdtte tatpuram cakruh, tasmdt kapiiavastu tat Ij 
Kakandasya Makandasya^ Kmdmbasyeva cdSrame | 
puryo yathd Miruyante taihaiva Kapilasya tat fj 

* ParamaUhc^dtikd^l, p. 110; ef. H, Pt. I, p. 300: Savatthiti Savatthassa isino 
mvasanatthanabliuta nagari yatha Kakancb Makanditi. B. C. Law, Srdvastl in Indian 
Literature, p. 6; D. P. Guha (JO, X, 167) is nofc justified in constructing the Pali state- 
ment as meaning that Kakandi is another name of Makandi. 

^ Milinda>‘Pafhho (Trenckner’s Ed.), pp, 1 foil, and 332. 

e Apaddna (P.T.S.), Pt. I, pp. 15fi. 

^ The wotd jctgaddhmm is not so much ‘the wonder of the world’ as ‘the epitome 
of the world*. Cf. gome scmpiioMte viya in Buddhadatta’s account of Kaveripattana. 
Buddhadatta’s Manuals, Pt. I, Introduction, p. xv. 
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By his learning and wisdom, knowledge of the Vedas and various 
sciences, association /with the aged and .experienced persons, royal descent 
and noble heritage, many bright personal qualities and rare virtues, heroism 
and other warrior-like gifts, moral fortitude and benevolence, wise rule 
and able administration, sovereignty and foresight, devotion to religious 
duties and love of his subjects, Suddhodaiia is made to figure as the ideal 
king of Asvaghosa. He is apt to appear at first sight as the Buddhist 
compeer of Valniiki’s Dasaratha without the latter’s dra-wbaoks. The 
Hindu poet’s Rdrna-rdjya vdthout its l^lemishes may be seen in the happy 
state of things which is said to have prevailed in the vSakya territory since 
the birth of Siddhartha or Sarvarthasiddhad The ideal king of Asvaghosa 
is substantially the ideal Idng pictured in the Rajadharma section of the 
^antiparva of the Great Epic, and no less in the Kautiliya Arthmdstra. 
Suddhodana is a typical Hindu king who viewnd his subjects like Ms own 
.■sons: ■." 

svabhyab prajabhyo hi yatha 

tathaiva sarvax>rajabhyah sivamasa^amse || (B,, II, 35,) 

He is not a Buddhist king in so far as his heavenly protot;^p>e is 6akra, 
the Thousand-eyed king of the gods, and Sakra’s wdfe, ^aci, is the heavenly 
prototype of his queen Maya 2 The conjugal life of a prince and his wife 
is pictured in the light of the conjugal life of ^akra and ^acl: 

sardham taya Sakyanarendravadhva 

^acya sahasraksa ivabhireme 1 {B,, II, 27.) 

He is not a Buddhist king in so far as ‘he drank soma according to the 
ritual and continually repeated the Vedas and observed the law laid down 
in them,’ ^ ‘benignly at the due time with the due ceremony he caused 
' his priests to measure out the $oma\ ^ or ‘caused the sacrificial ground to 
be laid out and by bis protection he enabled the Brahmanas to meditate 
without impediment on the Absolute’. ^ In other respects he_^is the ideal 
pre-Buddhistic Indo-Aryan king as depicted in several Jdiakas, The 
Cakravarti ideal of righteous rule as propounded by the Buddha does not 
figure very prominently, ^ although it seems very likely that the rdjadharmas 
(royal duties) which he mentions are the ten essential duties of a righteous 
ruler {dasa rajadhamma) according to the Bud<Ma. The moral qualities 
of dkrti (endurance) and satya-pratijnd (adherence at all costs to the word 
given) are taken hy all schools of political thought to be the outstanding 
qualities of a good king. But Asvaghosa’s statement, dhrtydvdkfit pjratijMm 
$a^ cannot but remind us of Asoka’s utterance: dUti patimnd ca mama 
ajald {acald), ^ The conduct of king as a fsi or seer {rdjarsi vrita) praised 
by the Buddhist poet 10 was equally a common Indo-Aryan ideal. The 


^ J5., II, 1-19; S., Ill, 28fi. 

2 Buddhacarita, Johnston’s tr., I, 2; Fo-BhoMng-Uan-Ung (Beal’s tr.), I, 4. 
2 S,, II, 44: Tendpdyi yathdkalpam somasca yoAa eva ca | 

V eddscdynndpi satatam Vedokto dharma eva ca |{ 

^ Ihid,f 36: Guriibhirvidhivat kale saumyah sonmmamtmapat f 
^ Ibid,, 35: A^rdntah sa7naye yajvd yafnabhumimamimapat 1 
pdla^tdcca dvijdn Brahma nirudvigndnamlmapat 1| 

6 Ihid,,Z2: Gakravartwa ca pardndharmdydbhyudaMmhai \\ 

Of. Gahhavatti-^handda-Sutta, Lakkhatja Butta in Digha, III. 

Ibid., Zl: rdjadhannmthitatvdt, 

8 Ibid., 13. 

8 BEB, II. 

10 B., 11, 29. 
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pride of belonging to a famaj of royal seers {rdjarsUMla) is prominent in 
tbe following description of ^iiddbodaiia : 

Kulam rajarsivrttena yasogandbamavivapat || ^ 



In the Kautilij^a Arthaidstra (L, 9), the person fit for appointment as 
councillor or officer expected to be endowed with the qualities 

of friendliness and firm devotion {maitro drdhabJiaMil}), This is echoed 
in the following qualities with which Asvaghosa endows his ideal king: 
sauMrda^MhaihaUitmn maitresu,^ 'friendship and firm devotion to 
alliesb 3 As a parallel to A^vaghosa’s description according to which the 
ideal king is to carry on the administration of the kingdom as a solemn 
]>ledge {lit,, dedication) rdjyam d^ksdm iva vahan, one may aptly cite from 
the Kautilya-vacana the dictum: dlksa tasydbhisecanam,^ 'the solemn pledge 
(self-dedication) is his consecration’. 

If the ideal king is expected to think of the welfare of his subjects just 
as a loving father does of his sons, the ideal queen matching with him 
must be one who behaves like a loving mother to them. The ideal queen 
to the Buddhist poet is Maya just as Kausalya is to Valmiki. So w'e read: 
Frajasu mateva hitapravitta ^ 

In the Sutasoma Jataka, the ideal king is expected to figure like a 
compassionate father or mother to his subjects, desirous of their welfare : 
Yatha pita athavapi mata 
anukampaka atthakama pajmam.® 

Both Da^aratha and ^uddhodana were scions of the Iksvaku family 
of w^arriors. Both were kings, one of Ayodhya, the other of Kapilavastii. 
One had three queens and four sons, while tixe other had two queens and 
two sons. The sons of the former were to their loving father like four arms 
of Yisnu, the four-armed god, wffiile the two sons of the latter stood on two 
sides of their father like the Himalaya, the highest mountain, and the Pari- 
patra, the southern range of hills. Da^aratha and Suddhodana were both 
loving and dutiful fathers, and both felt deeply grieved when their sons 
w^alked out of the royal cities and kingdoms, one being banished for a 
period of fourteen years and joyfully accepting the punishment as if it w^ere 
a self-inflicted one in order to enable his father to redeem his promise, the 
other renouncing the world for good in order to find out the w^ay of escape 
from the grip of birth, decay, disease and death and to set an example to 
others. Rama had to suffer for his father’s sins whereas in the case of 
Siddhartha the renunciation was the self- chosen course of life and the attain- 
ment to which it led, was just in fulfilment of the prediction made by the 
Buddhas of the past. Although both Kaikey! and Mahaprajapati Gaiitami 
were step-mothers, one to Rama and the other to Sarvarthasiddha, the 
latter had no crooked maid like Manthara to poison her mind; she was 
throughout the same loving aunt and foster-mother, and in the end a 
gifted female disciple. The Buddhist counterpart of Vahniki’s Laksmana 
is Nanda, both of whom are emotional creatures with firm personal devotion 


^ Ibid,, 29. Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription in which Kharavela is exilogistically 
introduced as rd^isi-Vamsa-'kula-vinisito — ^Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in tho 
IJdayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, p. 29. 

2 Saundarananda, II, 18. 

3 Johnston translates it by ‘out of firm devotion to amity with those who were his 
allies \ 

^ Arthasdstra, I, 19. 

^ Buddhacarita (Cowell’s Ed.), I, 16. 

6 Jataka, V, p. 504. Cf. ASoka’s SEE, II. 
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to the elder brother who to each of them was the gum. Both Laksmana ; 

and Nanda sei3arated from their wives. In Laksmana we find a 

younger brother noted for the spirit of self-abnegation, while hTanda re- : 

presents a most handsome man of passionate nature, full of human weak- 
ness. Urmila, the wife of the former, passes as a guileless w^omaii who 
Lingruclgiiigh' bore the pain of separation from her husband, whereas Suiidari, 
the wife of the latter and the most handsome woman was the beauty of the 
age with a passionate longing for the company of her husband. Nanda 
follow'ed his elder brother and gum inw-ardiy oppressed by the torments 
of sexual passion. But Laksmana follow^ed Rama to fall at last a victim | 

at the hands of Kala (Death), while Kanda followed the Buddha, his eider 
brother and g^lru, only to escape from the bondage of sin and the dutches 
of decay and death. Although one may feel that some earlier- form of the 
love-story of Vidya-Sundara w^as in the historical background of the love- !; 

story of Siiiidara-Nanda, the redeeming features of the latter are that 
there is nothing to offend the moral taste and that its ciilmiiiation is not 
the physical union of the two lovers. Yasodhara, the beloved and devoted i 

wife of Siddliartha, stands pre-eminently as the Buddhist match for Janaki, ; 

the wife of Rama ; even she is more than a match. Sita, whose Buddliist 
counterpart is really MMri, the w^ife of Visvantara (Pali Vessantara), the 
Bodliisattva, followed her husband and lord like a shadow% She w^as the 
cause of the destruction of Bali and Ravana and the ruin of Lanka and ' 

Ayodhya and she w^as banished at last and engulfed by the Mother Earth. ^ 

Yasodhara, the wife of Siddhartha, joined the religious order founded by • 

her husband and lord only to find herself at the head of the Buddhist ' 

sisters. l’ 

Let us pursue further the lines of comparison and contrast as betw^een 
the life of the Buddha on tbe one hand and the life of Rama as depicted 
in Yaiimki's epic and that of Krsna Vasiideva as depicted in Dvaipay ana’s 
Great E%^ic and Harivamsa on the other, for w ithout it w^e shall miss the 
whole trend of Asvaghosa’s poetic delineation of things, events, characters, ^ 

attaiimieiits, thoughts, ideas, principles, acts and teachings with their 
jmacticai effects on humanity and the course of civilization. We need 1. 

not bring in for comparison the life of Mahavlra, the founder of Jainism, /. 

for the simple reason that it forms no part of the picture held before us by ||i 

the Buddhist poet. ' 

The life of the Buddha prior and posterior to the attainment of Buddha- 
hood forms two distinct episodes precisely like the life of Rama before and 
after his consecration. The life of the Buddha prior to Biiddhahood is 
the career of Sarvarthasiddha as a highly gifted 6akya prmce and heir- 
apparent to the thjtmie occupied by his worthy father middhodana; his 
life after Buddhahood is the career of the Tathagata as the saviour of gods 
and men, while the intermediate period of six years is occupied by the 
career of Siddlrartha the ascetic w^'ho went out of tbe world in quest of the 
truth and also by his activities as a great hero whose exploits were crowned 
with victory at the most difficult battle with Mara. This \ictory led to 
the attainment of Buddhahood which in its turn was foHow^ed by the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of righteousness. In the case of Rama, his life before 
the abhiseJca is his career as a nobly gifted Iksvaku prince, his life after the 
abhiseha is his career as an ideal Hindu king while the intermediate period 
of fourteen years is covered by his career as a prince in exile wandering 
from hermitage to hermitage, from forest to forest, with his wife Sita and 
step-brother Laksmana and as a great hero whose exploits were crowned 
with victory at the arduous battle with Ravana. This victory led to the 
attainment of the coveted position as a Divinity or God incarnate wdiich 
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ill its turn was followed .by his mstallation as^^: ruler of 

Ayodhya. 

As regards Krsna Vasudeva,: altboiigli S: similar historical outline may 
be made out of the legendary account in the Great and its supj>lenient, 
his life has no appeal to Asvaghosa except as God incarnate in the role of 
the Gum and teacher in the BhagamdgUd, The Buddhist ethical ideal was 
deadly against recognizing him erm as a Bodhisattva or previous personal 
form of the Buddha, ^ But the case w^as otherwise with Eama. So far as 
the creation of ideal human characters is concerned, Asvaghosa emulated his 
poetic fame with Valmiki %?hom alone he freely acknowledged, as we saw, 
Rsddikewi. 

If Ramarajya of Aj’^pdhya was the ideal state in the delineation of 
Valmiki, the Sakyarajja was equally so in the account given of it by Asva- 
ghosa. But the'pk-ture of the fekyarajya as an ideal state is held twice 
before us by the far-famed Buddhist poet, once immediately after the birth 
of Siddhartha the prince ^ and subsequently after the first visit paid to 
Kapilavastu by Siddhartha the Tath%ata. ^ In the first instance, the 
picture is one of a kingdom, aglow with all the signs of security, prosperity, 
contentment, lawful conduct, happiness and piety, in short, all that makes 
for a popular heaven on earth {pratgaksata'lp smrgamivopalabhya), ^ while 
in the second instance, it is the changed picture of the life of the people 
prepared to risk everything for the sake of salvation or leading a more 
determined and conscious life of moral rectitude and religious fervour from 
the inner conviction about the truth and the path. The difference between 
the two lies in that between the kingdom of piety, which can, according to 
the Buddha, be founded by a virtuous and gifted king overlord {caJcra- 
vartin), and the kingdom of righteousness which is brought into existence 
by an enlightened teacher of gods and men — a supreme Buddha. ^ 

The study of Buddhism has now reached a stage w^hen we are called 
upon to distinguish between Buddhism from the Buddha’s standpoint 
and that from the standpoint of his disciples and lay-worshippers. If the 
search for tnith and the sure way of salvation be, as {suggested, the distinc- 
tive feature of the first, the Sarandgati is undoubtedly the distinctive feature 
of the second. The whole career of Siddhartha the ascetic, as depicted 
by Asvaghosa and others, makes indeed an inspiring and instructive 
history of the search for truth and its epoch-making result, namely, the 
attainment of Buddhahood, while the subsequent career of the Buddha 
Tathagata is occupied by the vigorous and effective teaching of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. The latter gave rise to a new iarandgati by ardently 
following w^hich one might be sure of escaping from the rounds of birth 
and death with the attendant ills and realizing Nirvana. 

According to the Bhagavadgttd (VII, 16 ) the iarandgati is resorted to 
by the four kinds of persons: one afflicted with a malady, one seeking 
after tmth, one desirous of worldly advantage, and one guided by knowledge 
and wisdom: 


Caturvidhd bhajante mam jandl^ suJcrtino’rjuna \ 
drtio jijndsurarthdrtM jndm ca Bharatarsabha il 


The fourth man is ranked the best for the reason that he is led through 
many births by the noblest of desires and purposes and fully endowed with 
faith and other moral qualities and faculties, and thus endowed he rightly 
directs his mind to reach the godhead the essence of whose being is the 


^ Cf. Qhata Jdtaha, No. 355. 

* Saundayrananda, III, 25-42. 

5 mgha, III, pp. 73 foil, and 76. 


^ Btiddhacarita, II, 1-19. 
^ Buddhacarita, II, 12. 
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supreme state of tranquillity {fard idnti). One realizes Brahma-niwmm 
by obtaining, this state. 

But as defined in the Theravada or Hina^^na form of Buddhism of 
which Asvaghosa is a powerful exponent, the very word samna implies that 
a person searching for it is inwardly driven by the fear of an iiiipeiiding 
danger as well as that the refuge sought for is one which is the most secure 
and safest, hence the very best that is available: 

Bahum ve saranam yanti pabbatani vanani ca | 
arama-rukkha-cetyani manussa bhayatajjita || 
hf ^etam kho saranam khemam, n’etam saranam uttamaiii | 
n’etam saranarp. agamnia sabbadukkha paiiiuccati 11 
Yo ca Buddhan ca Dhamman ca Sanglian ca saranaipgato i 
cattari Ariya-saccani sammapannaya passati 1| 

Dukkham dukkhasamupx^adam dulckhassa ca atikkamam | 
ariyan c’atthangikam maggam dukkhfipasamagamiiiam |1 
Etarn kho saranam khemam, etam saranam uttaniam j 
etamuaranam %amma sabbadukldia pamuccati H ^ 

' Frightened by fear they betake themselves to many a refuge, to 
sacred hills, woodlands, pleasances and tree- shrines. But this is the safe 
refuge, the refuge which is the best, none betaking oneself to such a refuge 
escapes entirely from all suffering. He who (however) is gone to the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order as his refuge (and) perceives through 
the right understanding (the nature of) the Four ISToble Truths — the HI, 
its rise, its overcoming, and the Noble Eightfold Path leading to the relief 
from the ill, — ^this is verily the safe refuge, the refuge wfiiich is the best: 
having come to this refuge, one escapes entirely from all suffering/ 

Thus in the Buddhist idea of iarandgati the seeker of the refuge is pri- 
marily the drtta or ' one who is upset ’ and in the course of seeking he becomes 
the inquirer, eager to know the things as they are, desirous of attaining to 
the best goods that are attainable, and becomes the wise, rej^lote with know- 
ledge, emancipated and living with the satisfaction that aU that had to be 
done has been done. The two typical historical examples of such a iarand- 
gati chosen by Asvaghosa for delineation are those of Nanda, the half brother 
of Siddhartha, and ^Mputra, who figured as the chief disciple of the 
Buddha. 

If the iarandgati and iararm be relative ideas, one implying the other, 
the best kind of iarandgati must have for its refuge the best of the iaranas. 
The Bhagavadgitd represents Krsna Vasudeva as the best and only saraim 
for all the four classes of devotees, for He is the alpha and the omega of 
everything, the omniform, omnipresent and omnipotent personal God,— 
the Supreme Being. All kinds of offering, all modes of worship are ulti- 
mately meant for Him alone, and all are exhorted to leave everything else 
for His sake. The Satvata or Bhagavatie iaraMgati signifies the devotion 
to H im alone, only His worship with a single heart and accepting Him as 
the ultimate goal : 

Manmand bhava madbhakto madydji mam namashnrn 1 
mdmevaisyasi yuhtaivamdtTndrmTn matpardyanalp 11 ^ 

In the Pali commentaries, the iara'^dgcdi is psychologically defined 
as ‘the birth of a religious impulse, whether due to reliance on others or not, 
in the form of the tendency to accejot that as the ultimate, with the con- 
sciousness of the sins being utterly destroyed through one’s serene faith 


^ Dhammapada (PTS), w. 188-192- 
2 Bhagavadglta^ IX, 34. 
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in that, having that for the gum, which imi)els a person to believe, thinking, 
“this is my refuge*’, ‘Hhis is my ideal”. 

We have already discussed the difference and distinction ]}etweeii 
para}yratyaija and aparapratyaya in kmmdgati as interpreted by Asvaghosa.- 
The three Refuges usually" offered for sarandgati in Hinayana to tlio 
afflicted world are, as w’e saw, the Buddha, the Boctriiie, and the Order. 
In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, the Biiddlra suggests kamm as the 
refuge of men {hamna-patisarand) ^ and in another context, exhorts his 
disc^jles to make themselves their ouii refuge, not others, — ^to be atta- 
sarana, aiiauhasarana. ^ The Dhamma embodying all the tenets of the 
Master -was to take the place of the Master in his absence. After the death 
of the Buddha one of his disciples deicared 'Mayam dhammajmtisaramT 
(the doctrine is indeed our refuge now),^ So there is no wonder that Asva- 
gliosa should speak of the sila (moral behaviour according to the prese.rii)ed 
rules of conduct) as being the iaram or dsraya for a religious aspirant: 

Silam M saranam samnya Icdiitdra iva daisiJcaJj, ^ 

As Buddhaghosa points out, the ultimate refuge for all beings is nirtm^ad 
In commenting on the predicate, sabbatopahham ^ as ax>plied to nirvana, 
Buddhaghosa takes it also to mean that whatever the nature of the effort 
or the inode of approach, all are directed to the attainment of nirvaria which 
is the ultimate goai.^ This significant explanation of the predicate goes 
at once to make nirvana the impersonal counterpart of Krsna Vasudeva, 
the godhead of the Bhagavadgttd. Although the Brahma-^^^rm^a attain- 
able within the bosom of such a godhead and the Buddhistic nimdrpa not 
attainable in the heart of such a Supreme Being are almost characterized 
alike, Asvaghosa’s depiction of nirmrpa is faithful to the delineation which 
was shaping" itself through the texts of the Buira Pitaka, The extinguishing 
of a burning lamp when its oil is exhausted is the familiar simile suggested 
by Panini and met with alike in the Sutra texts and the Bhagavadgltdd^ 
But behind the following description of nirvana by the Buddixist poet was 
certainly a Buddhist text such as one contained in the Aggi-vacchagotta 
SuUai 

Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupeto naivavanim gacehati nantariksam | 
disarn na kamcidvidi^am na kamcit snehaksayat kevalaiiieti ^antini 1| 


1 FaraymUMjotihd ont\\o Khuddahapdtha {PTS),p. 16*. Tappasadataggarukatahi 
vihataviddhainsitakileso tappardyanatakdrappavctUo parapaccayo vd apcmpaccayo vd 
ciUuppddo saraTiagamanam ....... (yeyia) cittuppdde?ia ‘'esa me sarcmam^ ^esa 

me pardyananHL B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, Chapter I; of. Summigalavildsim, 
I,p. 231. 

2 Saundamnanda, V, 16-18, XVII, 15. 

3 JdL, VI, p. 102; Majjhirm, III, id. 203. ’ 

^ Dlgha, III, pp. 58, 77; of. BJutgavadgUd, VI, 5 — uddhareddtmandtmdnam, 

s Majjhima, III, p. 9. 

® Smmdamnanda, XIII, 28; cf. XVI, 30. 

7 Bumangalapildsim,!, pF2Zl. 

^ Majjkhna, I, p. 329;. ViHndnam anidassanayn anantam sabbato pahham. 

® Papanca^sudam, II, p. 413. 'Pabhan ti titthassa ndmam, Sabbato pahham assd 
Pi sabbatopahham. Nihhdnassa kira yatha mahdsamuddassa yato yato otaritukdmd 
honti tarn tad eva tiUham; atUtham ndma n'aUM, Evam eva aUhatimsdya kammatfhd- 
nesu yena yena mukhena nibhaiiam osaritukdmd honti, tam tad, eva titthmn nibhdmssa. 

Panini, VI, 2, 8; VIH, 2, 50: nivdte vdMtrdyye, nitvanyo '*vdte. 

11 Maiana Sutta ; nibbanii dMrd yathdyain padlpo. 

1^ Bhagavadg%td,Yl, 19; Yatha dlpo nivdtastho nengate sopamd syyir id. 

Saundaranandat'X.'Vl, 28; cf. Majjhima, I, p. 487; ayam me purato aggi nihhuio 
ti . * . yo te ayam purato aggi nibhuto so aggi ito katamam disam goto, puratthimam 
vd paechimam vd uttaram vd dakkhifiam vdti . . . Naupeti hho Qotama. Yam hi so hho 
Gotama aggi tiimJcatthupdddnam paticca ajali, tassa ca pariydddnd anhassa ca 
anupahdrd andhdro nibhuto. 


■ — 



hdvya^ the incongruities of thoughts are not 


^ Saundaranandaf V, i. 


It is said of Nanda : 

Atha samradhito Nandah ^raddham prati maharsina j 
parisiktohnrteneva yuyiije paraya inuda |1 
Krtarthamiva tarn mene Sanxbiiddhah ^raddhaya taj'a | 
mene praptainiva ^reyah sa ca Buddhena samskrtah H ^ 

‘So on being confirmed in the direction of faith by the Great Seer, 
Nanda was fi.iied with the highest joy, as if bathed in ambrosia. The 
Enlightened One deemed that Nanda had, as it were, attained his goal 
through that faith and he too deemed that by the Buddha's initiation he 
had, as it were, already reached the highest good.' 

But such emphasis on the importance of personal devotion to the 
Buddha and following him as the guru laid by Asvaghosa in the case of 
Nanda does not mean that he made a wide departure from the Hina}' ana- 
tradition. It cannot be mistaken that his intention throughout is to 
establish the superior worth_of the Three Befuges, namely, the TatMgata, 
the Molcsadharma, and the Arya Sangka from the \dew^oint of the sarand- 
gati which he himself adopted in preference to the one advocated in the 
Brahmanical tradition. 

The first Refuge is the historical founder of Buddhism. As a man, 
he was most favourably situated. He got the best of fathers, the best of 
mothers, the best of foster-mothers, the best of wives, the best of brothers, 
the best of peoples, the best of racial heritages, and w^as born in the best 
of continents, the best of countries, the best of nationalities, the best of 
natural environs. As a person, he was highly gifted, best endowed with 
qualities, and possessed of the best bodily form and stature. As a person- 
ality, he proved himself to be the Taihdgata, the Sugata or w^ell-gone, the 
Jina or conqueror, and the Dharmacakra-pravartaka or founder of a kingdom 
of righteousness on a solid and stable foundation. From the point of view 
of the disciples, such as Nanda and Sariputra, he was the vindyaka or expert 
trainer, the sdratM or driver, the rnaharsi or great seer, the mahdmuni or 
great contemplative, the vaidehamuni, the Mtaisl or benefactor, the mahd- 
kdrunika or parmnakdrunika^ compassionate like father, mother or brother, 
the idstd or teacher, the mdrga-kovida or knower of the path, the sudaUika 
or excellent guide, the MyoddMrakarta or puUer of the dirt,^ the sokasya 
hartd mrandgatauam or stealer of sorrow from the seekers of the refuge, 
the sokasya hartd pratigarvitdndm or causer of sorrow to the proud and 
conceited, and the like. The bodily marks of great men, the divine arrange- 
ments, the predictions, the supernormal faculties and other traditional 
methods of deifications are availed of in establishing his divinity and divine 
mission. But just as in. Valmiki's Rdmdyam the human character of 
Rama is sought to be x>resented, so in the kavyas of Asvaghosa, the human 
side of the Buddha's personality is sought to be maintained and emphasized. 


2 Ibid., XIII, 1-2. 
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Although Asvaghosa is most eloquent in his praise of the Master’s 
Doctrine and the Order represented by the great Disciples of old, he is 
nowhere found expressly mentioning the Buddha, the Doctrine and the 
Order as the Three Refuges. So far as the life of Nanda is concerned, the 
whole stress is laid on his personal devotion to the Master. The Sakyas 
are said to have ‘devoutly made obeisance to the Great Sage’: 

^ maMmunau hhalctivasdt pranemuj}, ^ 
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sought to be harmonized in the bold declarations and claims of an omni- 
potent, omniscient and omnipresent Supreme Being in the role of a teacher, 
guide, eye-opener and bringer of salvation. There is nowhere the attempt 
to overwhelm and overawe with an omniform. The predicates applied to 
the Master or the glowing com|>linients gratefully paid to him by Nanda, 
that is to say, by Asvaghosa, are all in harmony and in keeping with those 
met with in the'Sutra literatnre and the traditions and words of the great 
disciples of the past — ^the Theras and the Thens, ^ The definition of the 
Master as in the Mirror of Faith {DJiarmddarSa) and the Lineage of Faith 
{Dharmdnvaya) guided the Buddhist poet and teacher in this and other 
matters. 

The third Refuge is the Sangha, better the Aryasangha or Ideal Order. 
Asvaghosa gives us a list of the great disciples of the past, which is almost 
in complete agreement with that of those placed foremost in different capa- 
cities and special gifts in the Etadaggavagga of the Anguttara Nihdya. ^ 
Asvaghosa's list contains the names of such notable examples in the past 
in the practice of yoga as Kaundinya, Nanda, Krmila, Aniruddha, Tisya, 
Upasena, Vimala, Radha, Vaspa, Uttara, Dhautaki, Moharaja, Katya^^aiia, 
Dravya, Pilindavatsa, Bhaddali, Bhadrayana, Sarpadasa, Subhuti, Godatta, 
Sujata, Vatsa, Samgramajit, Bhadrajit, Asvajit, Srona, Sona Kotikarna, 
Ajita, Upali, Vagxsa, Ya^as, Yaioda, Mahahvyaya, Valkalin, Rastrapala, 
Sudarsana, Svagata, Meghika, Kapphina, Kasyapa of Uruvilva, Maha- 
mahaka^yapa, Tisya, Nanda, Purna, Purnaka, Purna Sonaj)aranta,, Sarad- 
vatiputra, Subahu, Cunda, Kondeya, Kapya, Bhrgu, Kimthadhana, Saivala, 
Revata, Kausthila, Maiidgalyayana and Gavampati among the Theras, 
and Ksema and mothers of Nandaka and Nanda among the Therls. ^ 
They are obviously pitted against the Rsis of old, many of whom acquired 
notoriety for their moral pitfalls. The Rsis mentioned by name are Vasistha, 
Paraiara, Dvaipayana, Angiras, Ka^3^apa, Angada, Rs^^asmga, and Sthfi- 
laMras. ^ It was not the intention of Asvaghosa to make such an invidious 
distinction; it resulted incidentally from the description. The jxitfalls of 
the sages and seers are stated just by way of illustration of the captivating 
powers and wily arts of women: 

Bhavena garvena gatena laksmya 
smitena kopena madeiia vagbhih 1 
jahnub striyo devaniparsisamghan ^ 

‘By their guiles, display, gait, grace, smiles, feigning of anger, infatua- 
tion and pleasant voices women captivated the body of divine and myal 
seers.’ If Nanda among the Buddha’s disciples were taken as typical of 
those with a passionate heart for the fair sex, he was taken by the hand by 
the great Guru, made to see things .with his own eyes and understand the 
truth, with the happy result that he attained to Arhatshij) which is a saintly 
state above all moral pitfalls. 

In the same skilful way the superiority of the Doctrine of Buddhism 
is suggested and sought to be established. The Doctrine consists of the 
main philosophy, the fundamental tenets, the prescribed methods and 
efforts, the ethical principles of conduct, the precepts, the ideal and the 


^ The predicates to be applied to the Buddha in the r6Ie of a Teacher are summed 
up in the FaramaUhajoHM^ I, pp. I, 47; III, 84; Milinda, 70; 8mn.f I, 50, 

132, 206, 301; AnguUara, I, 142; II, 33; III, 65; Suttanipdta^ 157 foil.; I, 186; 
DhammapadaattJiakatM^ I, 2S^;F/F.S. Dictionary, s.v. Buddha, 

2 B. C. Law, Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters, JEASB, XI, 1945, No. I, 
pp. 393. 

3 Saundarananda hdvya, XVI, 87-91. 

^ Ibid,, vn, 28 - 36 . s xm,, vn, 24. 
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simimum honum. If it be the task of philosophy to oifer a rational and 
satisfactory explanation for pleasure and pain in the world, in individual 
lives, this explanation is to be found in the Buddha’s doctrine of causation 
or dej^endent origination, ^ and not in God, not in the primordial matter, 
not in time, not in nature, not in fate, not in chance, not even in the Samkhya 
doctrine of purusa and prakfti : 

Pravitti-duhkhasya ca tasya loke ' . 

trsnadayo dosagana nimittani | 
naivesvaro na prakrtirna kalo 
napi svabhavo na vidhiryadrccha H ^ 

'’ Craving and such other flaws are the cause of suffermg in the common 
run of the world, but neither a creator, nor primordial matter, neither time 
nor the nature of things, neither fate nor chance,’ 

And again: 

Yatasca samskaragatam viviktam 
na karakah ka^eana vedako va I 
samagryatah sambhavati pravrttib 
.^fmyam tato lokamimam dadarsa li 
Yasmannirlham jagadasvatantram 
naisvaryaxnekah Eurute kriyasu I 
tattat pratitya prabhavanti bhava 
niratmakam tena viveda lokam U ^ 

'Since the individual is a mere creature of the samskaras, there is 
neither the agent nor the internal percipient. The common run (of the 
world) follows from the conjuncture of circumstances, he saw that the world 
is devoid of any abiding entity.’ 'Since the world has no motive force of 
its own and is not self-dependent, and since there is no one being who 
exercises paramountcy over actions, and since states of being arise from 
dependence on other states, he understood the world to he without soul.’ 

A^vaghosa has here faithfully represented the scholastic Hmayana 
definition of cause as meaning a combination of circumstances {paccaya- 
sdmaggi) sufficient in itself to account for the happening of events and 
refutation of ail theories seeking to account for such happenings by any 
single cause or agent, ^ 

A longer discussion of the issues raised is offered in the BuddMcarita, ^ 
and the longest in the Indian original of the Chinese Fo-sho-hiiig-tsan-king, ® 
These discussions may be regarded as mere later elaborations of the three 
pairs of extreme positions in thought that were meant to be avoided ^ as 
well as of the canonical criticisms of the theory of creation by God, the 
doctrine of fate, and the doctrine of chance. ^ 

The dialectics employed by Asvaghosa in refuting the theistic idea of 
God clearly foreshadow the later treatise called I^varabhangakarika. 

As to the Samkhya- Yoga method of salvation advocated by Arada 
Kalaina, we must observe that nowhere else in earlier Buddhist literature 


^ Fo-sho^Mng^aan-'hing tr,), p, 194: ‘Whatever things exist all spring' 

from cause, the principles (cause) of birth and death (may be) destroyed, the way is 
by the means he has declared.’ This is but a free Chinese rendering of the familiar 
Buddhist creed formula — ye dharmdh hetuprahliamhf etc. 

2 Saundarananda, XVI, 17. ' ’ 8 20-21. 

Cf. AUhasdlim, pp. 6 IX, 63--69. « XVIH, 15-65. 

^ Barua, A History of pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 406ff, 

8 Angvitara, III, p. 440 : sahham ah^u~appaccayd, a^iccmam^fppanndl AngvMara,. 
I, pp. llZ^.-^pvhhehxtaheiu, issaranimmanahetu, ahetuappaccayd; Mahdbodhi Jdtaka 
(Fausbdii), V, pj>. 237jat. 
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is the Samkhya or philosophic aspect of Elalama’s doctrine described. It 
may be taken, however, for granted that the Yoga practice was inseparably 
linked up vith Samkhya or Adhyatmavidya i standing for the ascertain- 
ment of the true and ultimate nature of the soul within each of us. It is 
rightly said in the Bhxgavadgita, V, 4-6 : 

Saipkhya-yogau prthagbalah pravadanti na panditah i 
Yat Samkhyaih prapyate sthanain tad yogairapi gamyate 
ftkam SSipkhyam ea Yogain ca yah pasyati sa pasyati H 

In the KafJia Upanisad the Samkhya terms are employed to denote 
the gradation in the upward course of the Yogi from one stage of realization 
to another, the highest stage being reached when he gets to the pwiisa, 
and purum alone, above the stage of the avyakta or unmanifest or un- 
modified state of the primordial matter. It is claimed that there is no 
stage to be reached higher than this : 

purusan na parain kimcit, sa kastha sa para gatih I 

This is in substance the Samkhya-Yoga position as represented by 
Krsna Vasudeva in the Bhagavadgita, and by Arada Kalama in the Buddha- 
cariia. 2 The highest stage of trance reached by Arada Kalama, called 
akimcanya or ‘nothingness’ » really means the stage in which there is aware- 
ness of the existence of nothing but the purusa or soul, the knower of the 
entire field of consciousness {ksetrajnal!,). 

What is particrdarly important here to note is that the arguments put 
into the mouth of the ascetic Siddhartha by way of criticism of Arada’s 
Saittkhya-Yoga method are all in the form of subtle dialectics reminding 
us at once of those employed extensively in the Madhyamika Kdrikd of 
Nagarjuna (B.T.S. Ed., Chap. 24, verse 10, p. 180). The following three 
Mokas may suffice to infficate what they are or stand for : 

Gunino hi gupanam ca vyatireko na vidyate I 
ruposnabhyain virahito na hyagnirupalabhyate || 

Pragdehan na bhaveddehi praggunebhyastatha guni | 
tasmadadau vimuktah san §arM badhyate punah II 
Ksetrajno viSarIraSca jno va syadajna eva va | 
yadi jno jneyamasyasti jneye sati na mucyate || ^ 

‘ For no distinction exists between the attributes and the possessor of the 
attributes, for instance, fire is not perceived, when devoid of outward ap- 
pearance and heat. Before a conglomerate mass exists, there cannot be a 
possessor of the mass; so, before attributes exist, there cannot be a possessor 
of the attributes. Therefore the soul, as possessor of the body, being first 
released, is subsequently bound to it again.’ 

‘And the knower of the field, when without a body, must be either know- 
ing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there is something for it to know, and 
if there is something for it to know, it is not liberated.’ 

The upshot of the criticism offered is that the subject-object relation 
is not really transcended in the Akincanya state of trance, it is just fancied 
that it is transcended. The kleias remain latent. But this is the main 
point in the traditional Buddhist criticism of ArS^e’'Sj c-s also of Rudra 


^ Kapm Upf 11, 18: 

iabdhva vidyairi etajn yogavidhim ca Iqrtsnam | 

Brahmaprapto virajo’bhuddhi mrtyur anyo-pyevam yo vid adbyatmam 
eva I 

2 Xn, 17-65, 

3 Ibid., xn, 63. 

^ JBicddhacarita, XII^ 76-78. 
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Ramapiitra’s position* A^vaghosa just made .expKeit what ' is iniplicit in 
the Sutra textsP* 

Asvaghosa’s representation of the Ruddhist'' waj of salvation as. Jhe 
Middle Path meaning the Koble Eightfold Path is thoroughly in ' keeping 
with the Sutras and ^dstras which were authorities for him. The Tathagata 
is, said to have .pointed out to his first five disciples: ■ 

^ ""The emaeiated devotee hy^ suffering produces in himself confused' 
and sickly thoughts, not conducive, even to wwldly knowledge, how much 
less to triumph over sense ! ... „,In, seeking wisdom then, it is not by these 
austerities a man may reach theia-w of 'life.''- But (likevdse) to indulge in 
pleasure is opposed to right, this isihe fooTs 'harrier against wisdom’s light. 
The sensualist cannot comprehend the 'Sutras or the^ Sdstras, how much less 
the way of overcoming all desire ! ... I, then, reject both these extremes, 
my heart keeps ill the middle way.’ 2 . 

, Although the best of hermit-life in calm, sombre, and peaceful sylvan 
surroundings was to be seen in the hermitage of Kapila, A^%mghosa does not 
omit to mention that the p,ath of asceticism could not lead to release from 
rebirth. With regard to the inmates of this hermitage, the Buddhist poet 
characteristically maintains : 

Sarndigdhe’pyapunarbhave vimddhesvagamesvapi 1 
pratyaksiua ivakurvamstapo yatra tapodhanah II 
Yatra sma miy ate Brahma kaiicit kaiseinna miyate I 
Kale niniiyate somo na cakale pramiyate II 
Nirapeksah sariresu dharme yatra svabuddhayah I 
samhrsta iva yatnena tapasastepire tapah || 

Sraim^anto munayo yatra svargayodyuktacetasab I 
taporagena dharmasya vilopamiva cakrire !l ^ 

‘Though their release from rebirth w^as open to doubt and their scrip- 
tures were contradictory, yet the ascetics there jiraetised asceticism as if 
possessed of supernormal perception (of its result). There some contem- 
plated the Absolute; no one at all did hurt; soma was measured out at the 
proper time ; and no one died untimely. There the ascetics, following their 
own opinions in the matter of religion and regardless of their bodies, jiractised 
austerities as if overjoyed with their toil. There the sages, with minds 
aspiring to Paradise, strove so hard that they seemed by their very passion 
for austerities to destroy religion (which consists in passionlessness).’ 

The other extreme course of life is made to be typified by the princely 
life led by Siddhartha, and in a more accentuated fonn, by his half-brother 
Nanda. The life of a householder, especially in a royarhoiise or aristocratic 
family, was taken to be t^’pical of the life given up to the five varieties 
of sensual pleasure. For the description of the ugly, revolting and sensual 
scenes in a royal or aristocratic bed-chamber of the dancing girls sleeping 
pell-mell on the floor, the Buddhist poet need not be a borrow’^er from 
Valmiki’s epic giving a vivid description of the scene Hanuman saw when 
he stealthily entered into Ravana’s bed-chamber at night. All that we find 
in Asvaghosa’s kavyas may be regarded just also as a later poetical elabora- 
tion of the short description contained in the Vinaya Mahdvagga^ ^ the 
Jdtaha Niddna-hathd, and the like. 



1 Of. Ariyapariyesana Sutta, Majjkima, I, pp, 

^ Fo-sho-hing-^tsan-king (BeaUs tr.),pp. 174-5. 

^ Saundaranunda,I,l4r-ll, 

^ VtTmya, I, p. 15: Tena kho pana earmye^na Bdrdmsiyam Yaso ndmakulapnUo 
setthiputto . . , vOfSeihe pmdde cattdro mdse nippurisehi turiyisdbi paricdriyumdno na 
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Asraghosa’s delineation of tlie diverse ways in wMch -women try to 
captivate men’s heart may similarly be viewed as an elaboration of the 
significant Jataka expmsBionyittM-kuUu-Mvabhdva-vildsa^ meaning ‘woman- 
ly wiles and guiles, gestures and postures’. But the Kiinala Jataka enu- 
merates the forty different signs by which a -woman may seek to captivate 
a man. ^ These are certainly the artifices of lust that fall within the scope 
of the Indian science of erotic with which Asvaghosa w-^as intimately 
acquainted. 

The aversion to or animadversion upon the fair sex {stn-jugupsd) in 
which Asvaghosa has indulged ad nanseam is typically ascetic as well as 
Buddhistic, although, as it seems, the tonnents of sexual passion described 
by him have a personal note in them. In Asvaghosa’s stn-jugujisdj one has 
a clear anticipation of the reflections contained in the stn-jugtipsd group 
of verses in the Dhamasamuccaya compiled in Nepal as the latest Sanskrit 
recension of the ^ 

The five the five balas, the four noble truths, the seven bodhyan- 

gas, the Noble Eightfold Path, and the remaining principal terms of Buddhism 
as a system of thought {hodkipahsihadharmdlp) are appropriately employed 
and authoritatively explained. Their opposites too, are fittingly set out 
in the traditional manner. The importance of sUa, samadhi and prajna 
is sufficiently emphasized. The practice of indriya-samvaTa and kdyagatd 
smrti and the obedience to the ethical principles receive their due importance. 
The successive of irdmanya are set out and vividly described in the 

traditional manner of the Samannaphala Sutta. ^ Asvaghosa’s presentation 
of Buddhism is saturated wdth Biiddhist technical teims and ideas, jihrases 
and idioms, similes and metaphors, maxims and many obiter dicta. If it 
appears that here and there are found conscious or unconscious borrowings 
of expressions and ideas from Brahmanical works, these are rather fruitful 
heritages from his previous study. 

Let us, consider, for instance, A^vaghosa’s description of Mia. He 
declares: 

Silamasthaya rartante sarva hi ^reyasi kriyah I 
sthanadyaniva karyani pratisthaya vasimdharam || ^ 
atah ^ilam nayatyagryamiti siiam visodhaya I ® 
^iianacchilamityuktam silanam sevanadapi i 
sevanam tannide^acca nidesasca tadasrayat H 
^iiain hi saranam saumya kantara iva daisikafi 1 
mitram bandhusca raksa ca dhanam ca balameva ea 1! ^ 

Here the first stanza crystallizes the ideas contained in the following 
words of the Buddha : 

Sile patitthaya naro sapanno cittam pannanca bhavayam ® 


hettha pdsdddm orohati. Atha kho Yasassa kulaputtassa pancahi kdrnagmehi mmappi- 
tassa samangibhuktssa paricdriyamdnassa paiigacdeva niddd okkami, parijanassdpi 
pacchd niddd okkami^ sabbarattiyo ca telappadlpo jhdyaii. Atha kho Yaso kulapntto 
patigacG^eva pafibujjhUvd addasa aakam parijanam supantmn, annissd kacche m%id, 
aiinissd kacche ynwdingam, annissa ure dlamhamm, annum vikeeikam,ahnamvikhdikam 
anna vippulapantiyo hatihapatiam smdnam mahnc. 

1 Jataka (Fausboll), II, p. 128 f.n. 15. 

2 Jataka, V, pp. 433-S4; B. C. Law, Women in Buddhist Litemture, p, 51. 

3 Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, p. 360. 

^ Saundarananda, XVII ; Digha, I. 

5 Jbid.,Xlll, 21. 

6 Ibid., XIII, 26. ^ 

7 Ibid,, Xin, 27-28. 

^ SamyiMta, I, pp. 13 and 165. 
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The characterization of Mia and the exposition.' of the subject as a whole 
cannot but remind ns of what is significantly brought ■out in the Milinda 
(p.34): 

’'ayam patittha dharani paninam, 

idanca mnlam knsalabhivtiddhiya, ' ■ - ■ ■ 

mnkhah c’idam sabbajinannsasane . 

yo silakhandho varapatimokkhiyoti. ’ 

'This is the foundation — like the earth to human beings — this is the 
root of increase in goodness, this is the beginning of the feaeiimg of all 
conquerors (Buddhas), this is the moral precept as laid domi in the ex- 
cellent Batimokldia/' ■ 

In the VisuddMmagga (P.T.S., I, pp, 8ff.) ^oo, slla'na is mentioned as 
the distinctive characteristic of sUa. 

It is undeniable that the Bhagamdgitd'^ l^ijB much stress on the need of 
iraddha (faith) for a devotee. But that does not mean that the Buddhist 
poet was much influenced by it. Asvaghosa’s sraddhd is the first of the 
five indriyas and halas of Buddhism. The representation of sraddhd as the 
seed (hi jam) of higher life ^ is thoroughly Buddhistic. With the canonical 
dictum, saddkd Mjam,^ it was easy for Asvaghosa to elaborate the idea as 
follows: 

Puna^ca bijamityukta nimittam sreyasotpada | 
pavanartliena papasya nadityabhihita punab II 
Yasmaddhaimasya cotpattau feddha karanamuttamam | 
mayokta karyatastasmat tatra tatra tatha tatha jj 
^raddhahkuramimam tasmat samvardhayitumarhasi 1 
tad vrddhau vardhate dharmo mulavrddhau yatha druniab H ^ 

The same remark applies with equal force to the Buddhist poet's 
delineation of vtrya (energy) and other faculties and powers. 

One may naturally be inclined to trace the influence of the then known 
Samkhya doctrine in Asvaghosa 's definition of dm^Mia (suifering), according 
to which the essence of suffering is the impediment to free will {bdkhdtmalcam 
dnl^khamidam),^ The mention of fluidity as the essential quality of the 
element of water and hardness as that of earth (a^drn dravatvam kaihmat- 
vanmrvydh),^ and representation of the purposes of religious efforts (samyalc 
pradhdndh) in such negative teims as alahdhasydldbho niyatamupalahdhasya 
vigamaJp'^ also bear testimon^^ to his previous study of the Brahmanical 
system of thought. The four terms, sdma, duna, hheda and danda, con- 
noting the fourfold jjolicy of the state ® may similarly point to Brahmanical 
works on polity as their source. But these are commonplaces for a learned 
and intelligent man like Asvaghosa born and brought up in Brahmanical 
tradition. The main trend of his thought is BuddhivStie, nothing but 
Buddhistic. If other ideas came along with it, they did so as they were 
found not incompatible with the Buddhist mode of thinking. 


1 IV, 39-40 ; VI, 47; VII, 21-22; XVn,,2.3. 

2 Saundarananda^ XII, 39. 

3 SSaddha bljam, tape vutthi, panna me yuganangalam.’ — Suttu Nipdta (P.T.S.), 

^ XII, 39-41. ' 

IhU., XVI, 4. 

^ md.,XYi,n. 

7 Ihid,,XYl^ 95; cf. Kaiititya’s AriliaidstTa^ I, 4, qlahdhaldbhdrtkd, labdhaparirak- | 

® SaundaranandQj XV f 

Sdmnd dmiena bhedena daTit^dena niyamena vd \ ^ 

prdpto hi rabhaso mrtyuh pmtihantum na 4ahyate Ij j 
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Chapter V 



A^VAGHOSA’S DELINEATIONS 



The effeotiveness of Aivaghosa’s narration is freely admitted as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the kavyas of Aivaghosa. In the preceding chapter 
■we have tried to show how the great Buddliist poet sought to exhibit his 
art of delineation through an easy-flowing narration of episodes. In 
other w'ords, how men and things as depicted by him were to assume an 
ideal character of their own. His art of narration has so far been sufficiently 
emphasized but not his art of delineation of characters. The two kaxyas 
of Aivaghosa may be shown to differ from each other in these respects. 
In the Buddhacarita the art of delineation is subordinated to that of narra- 
tion, while in the SaundaTCinanda the latter is subordinated to the former. 

The reasons for this difference are not, perhaps, far to seek. 

A connected life of the Buddha w'as being developed by his disciples 
within the Vinaya framework of the Buddhist ecclesiastical history. In 
the two Bali or Theravada Vinaya Books called Mahdvagga and Cidlavagga, 
the narration of historical episodes commences from the attainment of 
Buddhahood and closes with the account of the second Buddhist council. 
The earlier life of the Buddha covered by the careers of Siddhartha as a 
6akya prince and as an ascetic is left there altogether out of account. The 
earlier life which was gradually developed in the Vmaya texts of other sects 
may be shown to have its framework in the Bali Mahapadana Suttanta ^ 
in which the term Pdtimokkha-uddesa 2 is employed to mean the declaration 
of the higher ethical principles such as those contained in the Dhammapada, 
and not that of the sections and rules of the Vinaya code of Pdtimohkha. 
The MaMpaddna Snitanta gives a clear hint at the growing tendency of the 
Buddhist minrl to attach greater importance to the imitation of the Master’s 
life or to the ethical and spiritual side of Buddhism rather than to follow 
a legal or formal code of conduct. Through the successive rise of the Bud- 
dhist sects and schools of thought one may watch with interest how the 
history of the church was gradually outweighed by the life-history of the 
Buddha. There was a backward move from the Buddhahood to the birth 
of Siddhartha, and therefrom by further and further extension into the past 
to the commencement of the life of the Bodhisattva in the pranidhdna or 
mental resolve of the hermit Sumedha to become a Buddha. ASvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita, starts the history from the biiih of Siddhartha and closes 
it with the redistribution and enshrinement of the bodily remains of the 
Buddha by king A^oka. It is just the First Buddhist Council that finds 
mention in his kavya. 

The case is quite different with his later kavya called Saundarananda. 
The Nanda episode wtoh is used as the main theme of narration formed 
also one of the many episodes of the great career of the Buddha as the 
teacher of gods and men. The same holds true of the Sariputra episode 
which is made the main theme of Aivaghosa’s drama, the Sdriputraprala- 
rau,a. Thus the Nanda episode is relevantly fitted into the frame of the 
life -of the Buddha. But here the Buddhist poet appears to have a free 
hand to consciously devote himself to the task of poetic delineation of men 


1 Dlgha, II, pp. 1-54. 


2 Ibid*, p. 46 — pdtimokhhuddesdydti. 
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and things in their ideal forms. The dramatic art employed in the^ Mri- 
ptdrapraharma is essentially the one and the^ same, art of, delineation of 
characters. Here we shall take np for consideration some t 3 rpical delinea- 
tions., ■ , , 

To raise the importance of the Sak}^ territory and to increase the 
significance of the cultural heritage of the Sakya race ,it was felt necessary 
to describe eulogistically the life and attainment of Rsi Kapila and the 
beauty and glory of his abode, or hermitage after which the Sakya royal 
city was named." Asvaghosa is careful, however, not to openly represent 
Rs'i Kapila as the propounder of the Samkhya system of philosophy, al- 
though he speaks of him as being a Siddha. In the Chinese version of 
th& Buddhaamta (XXI, 24), one Rsi Kapila is said to have been converted 
by the Buddha to his new faith during his visit to Mahivati (Mahismati 1). 

Evidently this Kapila was a different individual. 

The "virtuous sage Kapila belonging to the family of Gautama had his 
abode in the Himalayan region. He practised asceticism like Kasyapa 
and attained the highest proficiency in it. He used to instnict his disciple 
in religion like Vaiistha. The place where he fixed his abode was adorned 
wdth fruits and flowers, lotus ponds, and beautiful forests. It was full of 
peacocks and antelopes. Here several hermits used to observe religious 
practices and perfoim religious sacrifices with soma Juice. They looked 
upon dlmrma as their only wealth. Some princes of the Iksvaku family 
came to this abode to lead a forest life. Their body w^as like a golden pillar 
and their breast 'vvas like that of a lion. They had strong arms hut they 
were endow^ed wdth grace and humbleness. Sage Kapila became their 
teacher. The princes became knowui as ^Sakyas, becpse they built a 
city here and lived in it surrounded by the Saka trees.^ ^ M Kapila went 
to heaven they killed elephants and tigers. The hermits seeing their 
nature left the forest and took shelter in the Himalayan mountain. 

The princes became sorrowful knowing that the hermits left the place. 

They got many wealth buried in the earth and afterwards built a beaiitifu 1 
city surrounded by a wide moat, having large roads and high w’alls like 
Girivraja, the capital of Magadha. This city also contained beautiful 
mansions and well-built houses. ^ They appointed capable, wealthy 
and honest relatives as royal officers, and ministers. They also built 
many beautiful gardens, ponds, and mote-halls with w’'ells on all sides. 

This city w^as full of elephants, horses, and chariots. Kobody was proud 
of his wisdom and strength. There was no hidden treasure. It was an 
abode of learning and affluence. Here lived the virtuous and the learned. 

People were not oppressed by unlawful taxes and this was the reason why 
it became very populous. The city became known as Kapilavastu because 
it was built in the hermitage of the sage Kapila, just as the city of Kakandi 
was built in the hermitage of Kakanda, and Makandi in that of Makanda, 
and Kausambi in that of Ku^amba. Here the princes became famous 
on account of their absence of pride and strength befitting an Aryan. 

They were very much attached to their eldest brother who began to rule 
righteously like an overlord being surrounded by his brothers, ^ 

King Suddhodana, father of Sarvarthasiddha aiffl Nanda, was the | 

most illustrious scion of the 6akya race to whom the Sakya realm passed 
by lineal succession. He was unattached to worldly passions ; the accession 
to sovereignty did not make him insolent, nor did prosperity make him 
despise others. He w^as strong and resolute, learned in the sacred lore, 
wise and brave, invincible before the foe, skilled in counsel, steadfast and 


1 Of. Jinacarita^ w^ 66-67* 
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gracious. i He was handsome yet unpretentious, courteous yet straight- 

forward, courageous yet for^bearing, masterly yet without arrogance. He 
was backward neither in bravery nor in liherahty. He eagerly trod the 
traditional path of righteousness, earnestly dedicating himself to his kmgly 
duties. Owing to his wise rule, excellent administration and efficient 
protection, his subjects Ived peacefully and without fear. He stood as a 
living example of virtue and piety to the people. When he made a promise 
he meant to keep it and from the path of truth he never sv/erved but adhered 
to it even at the cost of life. Resplendent w^ith self-control, glowing w ith 
virtue, and pleasing he was to the cultured. As a typical Indo-^yan 
king, he regularly studied the Wedas, drank soinci according to ritual and 
befittingly guarded his fame. As he was the iuYincible king of the Sakyas 
the vassal princes w^ere all submissive to him. He w^as fully possessed oi all 
kingly might and majesty, virtues and powers. By his conduct as a royal 
seer he increased the fame of his family and spread abroad his ancestors’ 
good name. He had for his advisers the best of the ministers, and his 
selection of the officers was always a happy one. Himself an unwearied 
worshipper in due season, he caused the sacrificial ground to be laid out, 
and he enabled the Brahmins to meditate on Brahman without any 


hmdrance. i^e ^ ^ veritable ^aci, who 

was in beauty like Badma (lotus, according to the ChineSe version), in 
steadiness like the earth, and incomparable like the goddess Maya, Sh® 
was of a pure nature, and free from anger, illusion and pride. According 
to Cowell’s edition of the BuddMcarita, she behaved as a mother to the 
subiects She was faithful m her duties to the superiors, and stood like 
the goddess of Luck in the Royal House. She kept the religious vows and 
the lovely forest suited to trance had a special fascination for her. It was 
in the womb of such a mother that the Bodhisattva, destined to^ be the 
Buddha a nd the saviour of mankind, took his birth. But the king had 
another queen, the younger one, Gautaml by name of whom was born 
prince Handa. The king who was a loving and dutiful father stood between 
his two sons like the Middle Country placed between the Himalayas and the 
Raripatra mountains. 2 , , , • 

Thus the difference aptly suggested between the dispositions andattam- 
ments of two brothers, sons of the same father, is one between the highest 
mountain range of the Himalaya and the much lesser range of the Pari- 
patra. The A ider brother, prince Sarvarthasiddha, was destined to attain 
Bud^hood, to found the kingdom of righteousness, and to lead gods 
and men along the right path to salvation, while the younger brother was 
destmed to attain Arhatship under the training and guidance and instruc- 
tion of his brother, teacher and loving guru. The elder brother was by 
his nature averse to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, while the younger 
brother was passionately fond of them and inordinately attached to his 

Before, at and after his birth, prince Sarvarthasiddha had aU things 
extraordinary about him. He agreed to descend on the earth from the 
Tusita heaven in response to an earnest supplication of the gods and angels. 
Prom his birth his father, king Suddhodana, gradually grew mightier in the 

3- Of, JinacaritayV, ^ r> •. i. 

2 The range of A^vagho^’s movements seems to have confined to the midaie 
Country placed between the*Himavat and the Paripatra {Saundarananda, 11, 62), 
the Himavat on the north, the Vindhyakastha (BmMhacarita, VII, 54), Vindhyapadas 
(J5., XIII, 38) and the Paripatra on the west and the Girivraja on the east. 
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possession of richeSj strength of the army and allies. The royal city had 
richly decked horses, the kingdom came to have many excellent cows in 
abundant m ilk, the king’s enemies became neutrals, the heaven rained in 
due time and place, the plenty of crops was harvested, all w'ere free from 
want, none was poverty-stricken save and except the ascetics whose morti- 
fication of the flesh was a self-inflicted penance. Just as in the kingdom 
of Yayati, son of E'ahu.sa, so in the Sakj^a territory none was disrespectful 
to the elders, irreligious, deceitful or hurting. Here none was lacking in 
generosity. All signs of aggression, invasion, lawlessness and immorality 
disappeared. At the prince’s birth in the kingdom of Suddhodana, as in 
that of Manu Vaivasvata, joy prevailed, evil perished, piety blazed forth 
and sin was quenched. The immensity of the power of his newly born son, 
like that of a divine seer, was such that queen Maya was unable to bear the 
joy it caused her; she thereupon went to Heaven to dwell there, not to say, 
she died. 

The gentleness and outspokemiess of nature is the common trait of the 
two brothers. Nevertheless, one of them could in no -way be persuaded 
to keep entreaties of others and the other could be easily persuaded to do 
so. Thus from the worldly point of view one w’^as disobliging and the 
other obliging. Prince Siddhartha was in the pleasure-garden with his 
companion, Udayin, son of his father’s chaplain, “who was well versed in 
the science of erotics and politics. There the youthful damsels and opera 
girls made open overtures of sexual passion and advances of love. They 
were skilled in all the arts, adepts at captivating the feelings, possessed 
of beauty and charm, and pre-eminent in their endowments. With these 
gifts they might even grace the northern Kurus and the pleasance of 
Vaisravana Kubera. They could shake even lust-free seers and captivate 
the gods.* The bodily form of the royal prince was so perfect, the glory 
of the brilliant signs of his person was so dazzling, benignity and gravity 
in his looks were such that these damsels approached him with their eyes 
wide ogen in wonder, welcoming him respectfully, with hands folded Hke 
lotus-buds. They stood around him with their minds absorbed in love, 
deeming him to be the god of love in bodily fc^^ the moon down on 
earth with the rays veiled. They made gestures to cause rapture with 
brows, looks and blandishments, with laughter, frolicking and movements. 
Udayin pleaded on behalf of the women, saying, ‘courtesy is the balm of 
w^omen, courtesy is the best of ornaments; beauty without courtesy is like 
a grove without flowers. What is the good of courtesy only? Accept 
them with genuine feeling . ’ ^ Uday in’s pleadings were not without reproach 
for the prince’s coldness and callousness. The prince listened to his words, 
supported by scriptural tradition, and replied to him, saying, ‘It is not that I 
despise the objects of sense and I know*^ that the world is devoted to them; 
but my mind does not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 
If the triad of old age, disease and death did not exist, I too should take 
my pleasure in the ravishing objects of sense,’ ^ 

When Siddhartha after renunciation saw the hermitage of Bhargava 
wdth the deer sleeping in perfect trust and the birds sitting at peace, he 
alighted from his horse to show honour to asceticism and in accordance 
wdth his politeness. With the gait of a lion he entered that arena of a deer, 
himself like a deer. At the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, 
shining like the rising sun, the inmates of the hermitage^ felt amazed as it 
seemed to them as if the Eighth Vasu or one of the Asvins came down to 
earth. When the chief of the ascetics requested him to dwell there and 


1 Baddhacarita, IV, 70-71, ^ Ibid., IV, 85-86. 
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his disciples left nothing to he desired as regards hospitahty,fthe prmcely 
ascetic spoke these words, gracious and significant, very gentle yet deter- 
mined and dignified: ‘When I reflect that I am about to go away, leavmg 
you thus engaged, who are so hospitable and have shown me such wery 
great kindness, 1 feel indeed as much grief as I did when quittmg my kins- 
folk. But your dhama aims at Baradise, while my desire is for^release 
from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell in this_ grove. For the 
dharma of cessation from activity is apart from the contmuance “ ^ Jn e 
being It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an offence eomimtted 
by anyone else that I am going forth from this grove; for you are all hke 
the great seers, in that you take your stand on a dharma that conforms with 

^he chief^minister and chaplain of king ^uddhodana set out for the 
forest in search of the 6akya prince. They saw him sittuig on the road at 
the foot of a tree blazing with his form like the sun when it is m the midst 
of a circle of cloud. They paid him due honour, as Sukra and Angnasa 
did to the mighty Indra in heaven, which wns duly reciprocated, they 
sat down with his permission on either side of the banner of the Sakya race 
and close to him, resembling the twin stars of Funarvasu m conjunction 
with the moon. They persuaded him, though in vam, to return to Kapila- 
vastu, making their entreaties on the strength of the arpments based on 
worldly wdsdom and the pangs of separation felt by his faper , foster-mother 
w’ife and son, other members of the royal household and the citizep oi the 
royal capital. He listened to their words, and map an exceUent pd 
courteous reply in these words: ‘I am fully aware of the feelmgs fatpis 
have for their sons, more especially that which the kmg hp for me; bu 
thou<^h I know it, I am afraid of disease, old age and death and have no 
alternative but to quit my kindred. For, if in the pd there werpp parting 
from one^s dear ones, who would not wish to see his dear kmsiolk . 

The firmness of his resolve is significantly expressed in the foilowung 
terms: ‘I may not have seen yet the final truth, the reality of good pd 
evil may be in dispute, and yet my decision is to follow the good. I or 
better is the toil, though vainly, of the man who pursues the good. 
The scriptural tradition is uncertain. The instances of Eamapd others, 
quoted to justify my return, do not prove your case, buck being 
the ease, the sun may fall to the earth. Mount Himavat may lose its mm- 
ness but I will not return as a worldly man who has not beheld the hnal 
truth and whose senses are attracted hy the objects of pleasure^ 1 woiucl 
rather enter a blazing fire than return home with the goal unattamed. 

The self-same traits of Siddhartha’s nature and character are ret out 
and emphasized in and through his interesting conversation pm kmg 
Bimbisara. ^ The king of Magadha is introduced as one who was in hmoism 
the peer of Pandu’s son, in stature like a moupam, a lion-man with the 
mit of a lion’. The Bodhisattva appeared to him to be ‘as it were a peak 
of the mountain and shining like the moon rising out p a bower ot clouds, 
seated ‘ in the majesty of his beauty and in holy tranquilhty , hke some tong 
magically projected by Dharma’. When Bimbisara spoke to him with a 
friendly face and in most cordial terms, the son of buddhodana paid p the 
compliments due to a noble scion of the Haryanka family, but he did not 
fail to conclude his effective reply with these pregnant wops expressive 
of the same resoluteness of his will: ‘I have not entered the forest because 
of any anger nor have I cast aside my diadem because of enemy arrows. 


^ Buddhacarita, VH, 47-49. 
3 Jhid., IX, 76-79. 


2 Bvddhacarita kavya^ IX, 31-32. 
^ Cf. Suttanipata, Fabbajd Sutia, 
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nor have I set my amlbitions on loftier enj03nQaents, that I decline this 
proposal of yours. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage 
in which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor birth, nor death, 
nor anxieties, and in which there is not continuous renewal of activity.’ 

Although the germ of saintship was in prince Nanda, he was weak- 
minded and lacking in determination. But he was naturally so polite 
and courteous that when his elder brother, now the Buddha, asked him 
to come along carrying his bowl, he could not say no. The Buddha ap- 
peared at his door for alms when Nanda was spending his days merrily 
with his beautiful wife in a seven-storied house. A young maid saw the 
Blessed One going away without alms and told Nanda about it. Nanda 
had to leave his wife to go to the Buddha. But he and his wife wei'e so 
much attached to each other — like a Kinnara couple, that it w’-as difficult 
for him to remain away from her; his mind was occupied all along with the 
thoughts of her. He was ordained, nevertheless, as a mendicant. Wlxen 
asked, he did not conceal the fact about his inner longing to return to bis 
wife. he was-shown the ravishing youth and soul-captivating beauty 

of the hea-venly damsels (the A'psards) in the Nandana grove, his interest 
was shifted from his wife to them. He began to lead the religious life and 
practise virtue for the sake of the heavenly nymphs. "V^en Ananda 
enquired of him if this was true, Nanda was shocked at heart. He heaved 
a deep sigh with downcast looks and a change of countenance betraying 
the emotions of his mind. ‘From your demeanour I understand’, said 
Ananda, upbraiding him, ‘why you follow the Law and knowing that, I 
am moved to laughter and compassion at the same time. You are striving 
to assume self-control for the sake of passion ; it is as if a man were to carry 
about a heavy stone on his shoulder to sit down on. Just as a savage ram 
draws back in order to charge, so you are following the holy life for an 
object which is contrary to it.’ ISTanda felt highly ashamed when he was 
thus upbraided by his first cousin Ananda for following the Law to get 
the nymphs. Though the passion of love predominated in him, he was 
not used to such ridicule. A great change for the better was brought about 
in him, his longings were diverted from Paradise. Seeing the nymphs he 
forgot his wife, and now he gave up the nymphs knowing them to be 
transitory as objects of pleasure. 

Gautami, ^ the aunt and step-and-foster mother of prince Siddhartha, 
Ya^odhara, his wife, Sundari, the wife of his younger step-brother, the maids 
of honour, the courtezans and opera-girls, the heavenly courtezans, and 
dancing girls are delineated by A^vaghosa all in their purely womanly 
character. They are all loving and tender-hearted, sentimental and 
emotional.* The lamentation is with them the natural mode of expression 
of their feelings, whether of affection, sorrow or separation. 

At the departure of the prince to embrace the ascetic life and to 
wander alone, Gaiitami’s eyes became restless with despair. Unable to 
maintain self-control, she wailed aloud, like an osprey that has lost its 
nestlings. She swooned and her exclamations were all with a bestrewn 
face. She dwelt on the delicate forms of the prince’s body and keenly felt 
for his physical discomforts, privations and pains. She touched his virtues 
as a man, the nobility of his race, his goodness, strength, beauty , learning, 
majesty and youth. The tears were contagious and sympathetic. Her 
piteous ravings drew tears in the eyes of other women in the palace who 
clasped one another with their arms, letting fall tears from their eyes, like 
shaken creepers that drop honey from their flowers. 


1 Cf. Tlierlgdthd — Commentary, pp. 140-147, 
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Then came the turn of Ya^odhara who fell disconsolate on the ground ^ 
like a Brahminy duck without its mate. In her distress she uttered all 
sorts of lamentation with a voice choked up by sobs. ‘If he wishes to 
carry out dha^‘ma\ she complained, ‘and yet casts me oif, his lawful partner 
in the duties of religion and now husbandless, in what respect is there dharma 
for him who wishes to follow austerities separated from his lawful partner ? ’ ^ 
The true sentiment of a loving and dutiful wife was expressed w^hen she 
wailed, saying, ‘My heart too is certainly exceeding hard, made of stone 
or even of iron, in that it does not break in its orphaned state, when my 
lord, accustomed to all pleasures, has departed to the forests, without his 
royal glory ^ ^ Thus she fainted with grief for her husband, w^ept and 
brooded and lamented repeatedly. Thereupon other women around her 
mourned all aloud with tears on their faces. When Siddhartha as a com- 
pletely changed religious personality, as a perfect Buddha, revisited the 
Sakya royal city and ^uddhodana’s royal palace, she did not enquire of 
her father-in-law" if he had seen his son or not. But as she saw his beauteous 
person, she w^as much struck by his altered form w’^hich was then that of a 
hermit, and gracefully described tg her child, Bahula, the divine beauty 
and majesty of all the attractive marks that adorned his person, the marks 
of a ‘great man’ which would have gone to make him a universal monarch, 
had he chosen to remain in the world. 

Sundari was peerless among women as Nanda among men for their 
entrancing beauty. It seemed as if the creator had made them to surprise 
mortals. She stood like a divinity wandering in the Nandana grove, while 
Nanda was the cause of joy to his family. Three names she bore: Sundari 
for her majesty and handsomeness, Manini for her obstinacy and pride, 
and Bhamini for her extreme beauty in love and for her spirit. She was 
like a lotus-pond in her womanly form with her laughter for the sw^ans. 
She became restless as her dear husband did not come in time and she 
herself said thus : ‘Oh lord, you are always afraid of me, you are very much 
attached to me. How is it that you have become so very indifferent to me ? 
You may have fallen in love with another beautiful woman.’ While she 
was thus lamenting, a lady entered into her room with fear, and with tears 
in her eyes spoke thus: ‘As a cakravaka bird knows only its darling cakra^ 
vaki, so he does not know any w’^oman except you. He likes household 
life only for your sake and just to please you he desires to live. His brother, 
the Blessed Tathagata, has ordained him.’ Sundari on hearing these words 
, stood up and began to tremble. She cried in loud voice lifting up both 

I her arms. Her eyes became red due to excessive crying. She threw aw^ay 

I her ornaments and became very much restless. She cotild not find peace. 

I She became tired, remained silent, and lamented much. The ladies w'ho 

t used to live near her palace became much grieved seeing her crying. An 

I elderly lady embraced her and removed tears from her eyes ; she then said 

I thus: ‘It is not fair to lament for the reason that the husband has taken 

4 shelter in Dharma. Asceticism is the ancestral property of the Iki^vaku 

kings ; it is not unknown to you that many wives of 6akya sages gave up 
their worldly life for the sake of salvation.’ ^ 

The Nandana is the pleasure grove of Indra, the bearer of the thunder- 
bolt. The Barijata tree shines there with all its majesty. Of other trees, 
some put forth blossoms in their season, some in all seasons, some bear 
sweet-smelling garlands and wnreatbs of various kinds, some look like 
candelabra adorned with red lotuses. All the trees provide enjoyment for 


1 Cf. Lalitavistara, Chap. 15. 2 B-uddhacarita^ VIII, 61. 

3 Ibid., VIII, 69. ^ Saundamnarida, Canto VI, 39-40. 
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the dwellers in heaven. Of the birds, some have beaks of the hue of red 
arsenic, crystal-lilie eyes, dark brown wings, and feet of the colour of red 
madder and half white. There are other varieties of -wonderful birds. 
The amorous nymphs are full of joy and ravishing beauty. The grove is 
ever joyful, free from sorrow and grief, and all are youthful there. It 
appears to be a world which is in perpetual feast and free from exhaustion, 
drowsiness, disgust, disease or grief. Compared with it, the world of men 
looks no better than a cemetery, it being subject to disease, decay and 
death, affliction and grief. 

The Sakya city of Kapilavastu became joyful at the arrival of Siddhar- 
tha as the Enlightened One. It became free from epidemic or disaster, like 
the city of Kuru, or of Raghu, or of Turn. No one experienced any danger 
from himself or from others or from fate. All rejoiced there as in the golden 
age of Manii, in happiness, plenty and virtue. King Suddhodana obtained 
the first fruit of holy life. Many Sakya nobles renounced the vwld ; those 
who were unable to do so owing to their affection for their children or parents, 
undertook to observe the precepts of conduct. The poor and the indigent 
abstained from coveting the wealth of others and stealing the goods of 
others. The rich lived a life free from lust and other passions. All were 
compassionate to ail, never thinking of hurting anybody. They grasped 
the sound doctrine, all became free from questionings and held the highest 
and purest views. 

Mara ^ is the supreme ruler of the world where passions have their 
free play, and beings are all subject to disease, decay and death. He is 
the flower-arrowed god of love {Kdmadeva) who is the sworn enemy of the 
good law and liberation. Caprice gaiety (iTar^a) and wanton- 

ness (Darpa) are his three sons, and discontent {Arati)^ delight (Mati) and 
thirst (Trsnd) are his three daughters. ^ His army consists of his followers 
who appear in many ghastly forms and carry various weapons. Some have 
the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses, and camels or the countenances 
of tigers, lions, and elephants; some are one-eyed, many-mouthed, three- 
headed with pendulous and speckled bellies. Some are without knees 
or thighs, or with pot-sized knees, or armed with tusks or talons, with 
skulls for faces, with many bodies or mutilated faces. All conceivable ugly, 
horrible and terrific shapes, forms and countenances are given to them. All 
grimaces, frownings, frightenings, hurlings, brandishings, wild orgies are 
described as their characteristic actions. Mara is a stubborn fighter and 
artful at the same time. AJl means he tries from the hurling of rocks and 
mountains down to coaxing and cajoling, enticing and softening to keep 
all under his sway. His daughters are the bewitchers of hearts of men, 
his sons are generators of violent passions in them, while his forces are 
suckers of the vital essence and of the mind. His exhortation to the Sakya 
prince whose mind was bent on the immortal state of nirvdrf^a was: 'Follow 
your own (traditional path of) dkarma, give up the dharma of liberation. 
Subdue the world both with arrows and mth sacrifices, and from the world 
obtain the world of Vasava.’ ^ 

The world {jagat) is without substance or certainty. It goes to an evil 
end. Since it is transitory, strength is not durable. One may cynically 
ask where is the strength of Kartavirya, the thousand-armed Arjunal 
Wliere is the strength of Ki^na, the slayer of Kamsa 1 Where is the 


1 Vide B. C. Law, The Buddhist Conception of Mara, Buddhistic Studies, Chapter X, 

pp. 257 foil. „ „ 

2 Buddhistic Studies (Ed. B. C. Law), p. 259 ; Niddesa, I, 96 ; Suttanipata— 

Suita* 

3 Buddhacarita, XIII, 9. 
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strength of Namuci, the son of Diti, or of the^Kuru^ or of those mighty 
ones who boasted of their heroism and strength? Here what holds true 
of strength holds equaUy true of the beauty of bodily form, wealth, pos- 
session, prosperity, and happiness. Both m this world and hereafter 
passion is the cause of suffering only and does not stand for anyone s advan- 
tage. Here inevitably all phenomena come into bemg from not-bemg 
and pass away again from being into not-being and smce they all have a 
cause and that is a transitory one, the world is impermanent [amtymn). 
Since the union with harrmn of whatever is born is contmually operative, 
and it is the cause of bondage and destruction, the mundane existence is 
suffering (iuhkham). Since the individual is a mere creature of the eams- 
Jcaras i and tWre is neither agent nor knower, and ghdmg m the cycle of 
painful existence foUows from the conjuncture of circumstances the wnrld 
is devoid of entity (Mnyam). Since the world has no motive force of its 
ovTi nor is it dependent on itself, smce there is no smgle bemg who has 
paramountoy over actions, and states of being follow from other states, 
the world is without soul {nirdtmakam). Sartisara 2 means the ghdmg oi 
individuals in the cycle of repeated births and deaths led by craymg which 
is rooted in ignorance. As long as this gliduig contmues, calamities of 
many sorts, old age and the rest are produced. The existence of the body 
is attended with disease, decay and death, hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
while the existence of mind with its concomitants myolves suffermg such 
as grief, dejection, anger, fear and the like. Suffering and nothmg but 
suffering is the fate of corporeality. It is Nirvana that stands m contrast 
to the world. Nirodha, 3 nirmoksa, ^ nirvrti, 5 and nirveda ® are its different 
synonyms. The end of suffering follows from the exhaustion of the cause 
of it. Nirvana ^ is the blissful, peaceful element,— the refuge which is 
free from the passion of craving. It makes all blmva,s leading to pam 
subside. It is the salvation which is eternal, unassailable, and noble, it 
means the cessation of the whole of suffering. It is that supreme state 
in which there is neither birth, nor decay, nor disease, nor death, nor contact 
with what is disagreeable, neither disappointment nor separation from 
what is agreeable. It is that state which is tranquil, final and imperishable. 
Just a lamp extinguishes for ever from the exhaustion of the oil and d^s 
not depart to the earth or the sky or any of the quarters, so the saint who 
has reached nirvarpa, does not come back to the earth. ^ In his case the 
salvation means the exhaustion of corrupting factors; it is tranquilhty 
only By extinguishing the blazing fire of the passions with the water of 
steadfastness, the saint comes to the highest happiness, like a man des- 
cending into a cool pool in the bot weather. There is no more for him 
anything which is agreeable or disagreeable, liking or_ disliking ; he feels 
joy because of their absence. Like one who has obtained safety aiter a 
great danger, or deliverance from great oppression, or light in darkness, 
or the safe shore, or like one who has gained in health after an unhearahie 
illness, or release from a great debt, or escape from the face of a chasing 
enemy, or plenty after scarcity, the saint comes to supreme state of peace. 


1 Ssuakharas of Pali Buddhism. Cf. Kathavatthu, 396 j ViavMUmagga, 530ff; 

Majjhima, III, 99 ; II, 157 ; II, 193, etc., etc. 

2 B. C. Law, Gonoepis pp. 82-83. 

3 S., XVI, 26. Nirodha is that of the self in which consciousness transcends the 

sphere of senses and their objects. 0. Law, Concepts oS Buddhism, p, 29. 

4 8„ V, 15; Vm, 62; XVIII, 16. « m t . 

6 8., XVI, 29. ® lom., 44. 

For a detailed exposition, vide B, C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, pp. 

8 Saundaramnda, XVI, 27. ® ^id., XVI, 28-29. 
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111 the NoWe Eightfold P as propounded by the Buddha lies the 
sure way to or salration. It is Just another name for the Middle 

Path which discards the t-wo extreme courses of life, one consisting in the 
practice of self-mortification and the other in a free indulgence in sensual 
pleasures. Neither of them affords us the way to the highest wisdom, 
nor do they bring us to true release. The first is violent and destructive 
of its own purpose by its extreme rigour. The second is like the way of a 
sickly man who eats food, not fit to eat. Of the eight factors that con- 
stitute the Noble Eightfold Path, ^ right speech, right action and right 
livelihood are to be x)ractised in the sphere of conduct for the mastery of 
the actions {Uldsraymn karmaparigraMpa); right view, right resolve and 
right effort are to be practised in the sphere of knowledge for the destruc- 
tion of passions causing affliction (prajMSrayam kleAapariksaydya), and 
right mindfiihiess and right concentration are to be practised in the sphere 
of tranquillity for the control of mind {damdsrayam cittaparigrahaya). Thus 
the Noble Eightfold Path involves, on the whole, the threefold practice of 
sila, sama (i.e. samddhi) and praj^. Broadly speaking it is the develop- 
ment of the five controlling faculties and powers called iraddhd (faith), 
vlrya (energy), smrti (mindfulness), samddhi (concentration), ^ and prajnd ^ 
(knowledge). The central idea behind all these is the practice of Yoga or 
meditation without which neither the highest happiness nor the highest 
knowledge is attainable, 

Sila ^ is good behaviour or conduct of a person in accordance with the 
precepts laid down. In the absence of such behaviour or conduct there 
can be no proper life either for a mendicant or for a householder. It is 
therefore meet to live the holy life which is attended with good conduct, 
keeping firmly to one’s vows and perceiving the danger in the smallest of 
faults. It is by taking one’s stand on good conduct that all actions in the 
sphere of the supreme good are possible. It is the moral foundation of the 
higher life. Salvation is possible through freedom from passion, this 
freedom through right understanding, right understanding through intuition, 
and vision, these through concentration, concentration through mental 
and bodily ease, ease through stillness, stillness through joy, joy through 
joyousness, joyousness through a clear conscience in the matter of deeds, 
and this through the purity of morals. Good behaviour or moral conduct 
implies moral discipline which comes from habitual practice, habitual 
practice from keen desire for a thing and this from dependence on it. Moral 
conduct is the refuge, the guide as it were in the wilderness, the friend, 
the kinsman, the protector, wealth and strength. 

If good behaviour or moral conduct is the outer expression of an interval 
state of mind centred in self-control, this control is possible through Yoga 
which enables us to hold back the senses from their objects and to reach 
tranquillity through concentration, while prajnd enables us to grasp the 
true nature of things and that of the way of escape from all that bind us 

1 B. 0. Law, Concepts of Buddhism (Kern Institute Monograph), pp. 34-36. 

2 In samddhi all thoughts are simultaneously and rightly centred on a particular 
subject. Its characteristic is absence of distraction, its immediate cause is firmness 
and its remote cause is happiness. Eegarding purity and impurity of samddhi, vide 
B. 0. Law, Comepts of Buddhism, pp. 38ff. 

2 It is panhd of Pali Buddhism, which may also be translated as wisdom. Ac- 
cording to Mahayana Buddhists, the nature of DJmrma is the perfection of wisdom. 
Being free from darkness of i^oranee one should practice prajna-paramita — Suzuki, 
Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 69; cf. Dhammascmga^i, 16; IHgha, I, 62S; 
Suttanipata, 77, 329, etc., etc. 

^ Vinaya, II, 162; BamyuMa, IV, Z4:2; JSamyvMa, II, 68; 

MUmda, 333 ; AnguMara, IV, 2480. 
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to the world. The real urge to the higher and progressive life eonies from 
iraddha ^ meaning faith, belief, confidaice as well as aspiration. Jest as 
a man begins to dig the earth only -when he believes that there is water 
underneath and he has need of it, or rubs the fire-stick only vhen he havS 
need of fire and believes in its existence in the firestick, or sows seed in the 
soil only when he believes in the growth of corn there and feels need of it, 
so he begins to cherish the longing for the La-\v only -when he sincerely 
believes in the grovdh of higher life through it and feels its need. Faith 
may be called the Hand shice it grasps the Good Doctrine of itself, as a 
hand receives a gift. It is described as the faculty because of its para- 
mountcy in control, as strength because of its steadfastness, and as w ealth 
since it "places us above the want of virtue. It is to be called the Reed- 
arrow because of its power of protecting the Law^ and the Jewel. It is 
indeed the seed from which the highest good originates and the river wliich 
cleanses us from sins. With the growth of faith grows the Law, as a tree 
growls with the growdh of its root. But as long as the truth is not seen or 
heard, so long faith does not become strong and firm. When along with 
self-control the real truth is seen, the tree of faith bears fruit and becomes 
the vehicle of progress. 

Energy (vlrya) w'hich is released after the seed of faith is sown in the 
proper soil is of the greatest import. It ia the means by w^hich one may 
proceed to accomplish what is to be done. Without energy nothing can be 
accomplished, all success in the wotld is due to energy. Where there is 
no energy, there is no acquisition of what has not been acquired, and there 
is, on the other hand, the loss of what has been acquired. Indolence or 
lethargy is the cause of man*s degradation. It leads him to a low^er plane 
of existence. Indolence is the hindrance to a man’s progress in life. A 
man gets w^ater if he digs the earth with incessant energy. He produces 
fire from the fire-sticks by continuous friction. It is by ploughing the soil, 
and by guarding the field with great pain that a man harvests a splendid 
crop. By diving strenuously into the ocean the diver collects splendid 
jewels to rejoice over. Energy must, therefore, be displayed for the sake 
of tranquillity which is the ultimate goal of the holy life. 2 

The term smrti stands for the practice of mindfulness or mental 
awareness by a Yogin. It requires the aspirant to be fully conscious of all 
his actions, experiences, feelings, thoughts and the like. It requires him 
to fix his attention on ail his bodily movements, deportments and postures. 
He is to guard his thoughts in all circumstances. Loss of attention makes 
us off the guard. It is attention that enables a person to go after all the 
virtues, moral discipline, and the like. The everlasting good is lost to a 
person if his attention is distracted. A man w-ithout attention proceeds 
aimlessly. Concentration {samddhi) and knowledge {prajM) result both 
from the practice of Yoga. Concentration leads to the tranquillity of 
mind and through knowledge the Yogin has the true apprehension of the 
nature of the four noble truths. Here one is auxiliary to the other. A 
passionate man, who has not attamed tranquillity of feelings, fails to find 
the Bath. An enquiring man who has not perceived the truth and is ob- 
sessed with the presentation of sensual objects, cannot easily restrain his 
mind. 

With the heart appeased and serene, a yogin reaches discrimination. 
The surest way of salvation lies through a thorough grasp of the four 


1 Dtgha, I, 63; III, 164 foil.; Samyutta, I, 172; Anguttara, I, 150, 210; Milinda^ 
34S; Anguttara, II, 149. 


Saundarananday XYI, 94-98. 
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noble triitiis. There is suffering %vMeh Ts;' GBntmiiotis: and whose essence 
is. affliction; there is the cause of, suffering .whose -essence is orisination ; 
there, is the destruction of suffering, whose essence is'-eseape, and there is the 
path to tranquillity whose essence is, rescuing. ^ ' A man attains tranqiiilhtj^ 
and is. not born again by understanding with his intellect' the four noble 
truths, and penetrating to their. core,, he overcomes all the infections by the 
cnltivatio,!! of .meditation. ^ ' Birth is the cause- of suffering, 
of the afflictions, old age, etc.; for as the earth is the pk< 
grow, so birth is the place where all calamities grow, 
good or I ‘ “ 

mixed with xioison 
above or below, tends to suffering 
birthplace in the air 


It is the- root 
,ce where all plants:. 
As food, whether 

bad ill itself, tends to destruction, not to the support of life, when 
i; so all birth in this world, whether among animals or 
not to x>leasiire. ^ -As wind has its 
as fire lies in the womb of the sami wood, as water 
lies inside the earth, so suffering has its birthplace in the mind and body. ^ 
The existence of the body involves suffering such as disease, old age, etc., 
and hunger, thirst, rain, heat and cold, etc., and the existence of the mind 
with its concomitants, when incorporated in matter, involves suffering 
such as grief, dejection, anger, fear, etc.^ The cause of this suffering from 
active being (bham) in this world is to be found in the category of the vices 
such as craving and the rest, not in a Creator or Primordial Matter or Time 
or the Nature of Things or Pate or Chance. ® And for this reason it is to 
he known that the active being (hhava) of the world proceeds from the 
vices, so that those who are subject to passion and to mental darkness 
are subject to death and he who is devoid of them is not born again. 
Therefore the causes of birth in its many forms are desire, etc., and so they 
must he eradicated in order to ensure freedom from suffering. The cessa- 
tion of suffering proceeds from exhaustion of the cause. One should, 
therefore, render present for himself the holy, peaceful element, the refuge 
which is free from the passion of desire and brings suppression, the salvation 
which is eternal, unassailable, and holy. The means to attain salvation 
is the Path with its threefold wisdom and double tranquillity. It should 
he duly cultivated by the x>rudent man, governing himself hy the pure 
threefold discipline. 

By entering on this straight, noble, incorruptible Path with its three 
divisions and eight members, one eliminates the faults which are the causes 
of suffering and reaches the supremely blessed stage. In following it are 
required steadfastness, simple-mindedness, self-respect, heedfulness, and 
discrimination, desire for little, contentment and lack of attachment, 
patience and dislike of mundane activity. He who perceives suffering as 
it really is, its origin and its destruction, attains peace by the Noble Path 
and associates himself with the Aryans. One should, therefore, in the 
first instance, think of suffering as disease, in the second instance, of the 
faults as the cause of disease, thirdly of the destruction of suffering as good 
health, and fourthly of the Path as the medicine. 


1 Saundarananda, XYI, 4; cf. Vwuddhimagga (P.X.S.), 495-496 

2 Ibid., canto XVI, 4-5. 

3 Ibid,, XVI, 7, 9. 

^ Ibid., II. 

6 Ibid,,'K.Yl, 11, 13. 

6 Ibid., XVI, 17. 

7 Ibid,, 17-18. 
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